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LORD BEACONSFIELD AT GUILDHALL. 
ORD BEACONSFIELD ought to understand party 


tactics, and perhaps the result may justify his unex- | 


pected reticence at the Guildhall dinner; but ordinary 
observers for the present doubt the soundness of his judg- 
ment. His critics and opponents may perhaps be temporarily 
baffled by a short and conventional address which exposes 
little surface to the blows of an assailant. Good-humoured 
indifference contrasts pleasantly with the outrageous 
vituperation of Mr. Bricut and Mr. Lowe; but, as Lord 
BEACONSFIELD well knows, Mr. GLApsTone will in a few 
days commence the congenial task of proving to audiences 
already convinced that the Ministers are the worst and 
most dangerous who have ever held powerin England. A 
challenge from such a champion’ cannot be safely refused ; 
and yet the Government has no orator in reserve to weaken 
the impression which will be made by Mr. Grapstone. Itis 
true that any defence ofhisconduct which Lord BraconsFIELD 
might have propounded would have provided his great 
adversary with new materials for censure; but it will be 
still easier to convey the impression that silence is an ad- 
mission of guilt. The multitude will hastily assume that 
the Prive Minister said nothing because he had nothing 
plausible to say. He had already on one occasion during 
the recess disappointed the curiosity of friends and enemies 
by a neutral speech. He was readily forgiven, both be- 
cause his characteristic eccentricities are generally popular, 
and also because it was supposed that he reserved a dis- 
closure of his policy for Lord Mayor’s Day. He will now, 
according to his uniform practice, be silent till the be- 
ginning of the Session, and the most brilliant of his 
lieutenants had previously exhausted the opportunity of 
appealing to public opinion. Mr. Guapstone will for two 
or three weeks hold exclusive possession of the political 
stage, combining subtlety of reasoning and mastery of detail 
with passionate zeal. Lord BzaconsFi£Lp has never shown 
himself afraid of his powerful rival; but on this occasion 
he has provided him beforehand with facilities of attack. 

Among the guests at Guildhall those who are en- 
gaged in trade may have been rather surprised than 
satisfied by Lord Beaconsriexp’s cheerful assurances. Any 
one of their number could judge as well as himself, or 
better, whether the revival of trade is likely to be perma- 
uent and progressive; but they may perhaps have vaguely 
supposed that the Prime Ministek was in possession of 
some Official information. It is always prudent in such 
eases to abstain from stating the reasons of an assertion 
purporting to represent a conviction. Although there has 
been some activity in the iron trade, the producers observe 
. With qualified complacency that the American demand is 
mainly for pig-iron to be worked up into manufactured iron 
which will compete with English metal-work. The revival 
of a demand for cotton goods is not fully established, and 
some branches of industry are still in the lowest state of 


depression. Lord BraconsFIELD was pleased to announce | 
that there was an active demand for English chemicals. | 
He had probably asked some colleague or well-informed | 


member of the Civil Service whether any kind of trade 
was for the moment prosperous. His informant seems to 
have lighted on chemicals; and it is to be hoped that 
Lord BeaconsFieLp knows what manufactured chemicals 
are. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN says that the additional export 
of chemicals is represented by 60,0001. or 70,0001. His 
professed reasons for believing in the soundness and 


‘rapid expansion of trade were derived from a hasty 
| glance at returns of railway traffic and of the Clearing- 
house. He is probably not aware that both forms 
of increase date only two or three weeks back, and 
that the comparison is made with the time of depression 
and uneasiness which ensued on the catastrophe of the 
City of Glasgow Bank. Lord BeraconsFiELD was more 
in his element when he praised the industrial classes in 
England for their fortitude in long-continued adversity. 
The compliment was so much in Lord BgaconsFiEeLp’s 
manner that the audience may perhaps have been surprised 
when they found that it was introduced to serve another 
rhetorical purpose. In the English people he recognized 
good sense, good feeling, and patriotism. He then ex- 
pressed a wish that he could say the same of “ our brilliant 
“brethren of Ireland.” The Irish are, it seems, an 
imaginative race, and “ they have brought themselves to 
“ believe that the best way to encounter economical dis- 
“ tress is political agitation and social confusion.” For his 
own purpose Lord BraconsrFiexp identifies the Irishman of . 
bygone comedy and fiction with the murderous conspira- 
tor who threatens or assassinates his own neighbour on no 
better ground than that he is willing to pay his debts. Mr. 
PaRNELL’s disciples understand perfectly that social confusion, 
in the form of robbing the landlords of their rights, may 
tend to relieve their economical distress. Plunder, for the 
time, serves the purpose of the brigand, who is wholly in- 
different whether it may tend generally to diminish econo- 
mical distress. The subject is almost too tragical for 
playful treatment. At the same time it is absurd to accuse 
Lord BraconsFIELD of a want of sympathy with Irish dis- 
tress. He even intimated on the part of the Government 
a disposition to facilitate, if necessary, measures of relief. 
Of Turkey and of the late rumours of active interference 
in Asia Minor Lord Braconsrietp said nothing. A Russian 
journalist lately affected to believe that the remonstrances 
of the English Ampassapor at Constantinople and the ru- 
moured movements of the fleet had been arranged in pre- 
paration for the anticipated speech of the 9th of Novem- 
ber. Lord BeaconsFIELD may perhaps have intended to 
imply that no crisis had taken place, or he may have 
considered that the policy of the Government ought 
not yet to be made public. In Afghanistan he had nothing 
but military success to record, chequered by the mournful 
incident of the massacre of the Mission. From Lord 
BEaconsFIELD’s language it would have been impossible to 
learn that the great problem of a permanent Afghan 
settlement has scarcely been approached. It was on a 
former Lord Mayor’s Day that Lord Beaconsriexp first 
spoke of a scientific frontier. He now announces that the 
operations for strengthening and securing the North- 
Western frontier of India have been attended with signal 
success. From his declaration that it is hoped to 
establish tranquillity in Afghanistan, it may be inferred 
that the Government has no present purpose of annexa- 
tion. Some surprise was caused by Lord Beacons- 
FIELD’s unqualified eulogy on the present Viceroy. 
He has never known a more remarkable combination 
‘of genius and sagacity than in Lord Lyrroy, nor has any 
man, within his knowledge, displayed greater resources, 
greater courage in adversity, or higher constancy in 
moments of danger. Lord BEAcoNsFIELD professes to re- 
gret that one so distant, and on whom duties so arduous 
have fallen, should be subjected to hostile criticism. If 


| 


Lord Lyrroy is the mere instrument of the Ministry at 
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home, he may perhaps be comparatively exempt from re- 
sponsibility ; but in that case he can scarcely have deserved 
Lord Beacoysrie.p’s high-flown praise. As far as he ex- 
ercises an independent discretion he is undoubtedly, like 
other public servants, liable to criticism, and if he deserves 
it, to censure. It would be highly inconvenient if the 
governors of a score of colonies and dependencies were 
to enjoy immunity from discussion because they are far 


away. 

At Gnuildhall dinners other members of the Cabinet 
generally leave the discussion of public affairs to the 
Prime Minister. It was perhaps because Lord Beacons- 
FIELD had been unusually chary of information that Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore supplied the deficiency as far as it re- 
lated to finance. He asserts that the supposed accamula- 
tion of twenty millions of debt results from a process 
analogous to the repeated passage of actors and super- 
numeraries in a spectacle on the stage. The amount 
of deficit is, he declares, perfectly manageable, and 
the country is as rich as it was six years ago. It is 
not a little astonishing that, according to the Cwan- 
CELLOR of the Excuequer, a penny ef Income-tax pro- 
duces 100,000/. more at present than at the accession 
of the present Ministry. The statement that the bank 
deposits have during the same period largely increased is 
less satisfactory. For the greater part of the present year 
deposits at seven days’ notice have only produced a return 
of one per cent.; and, if money is still pressed on the 
banks, it is evident that capital cannot find profitable 
employment. Mr. Guapsrone will not fail to examine 
closely Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s figures and deductions. 
It would not have been proper in an after-dinner speech to 
enter into details. A month hence Sir Srarrorp Norru- 
COTE may perhaps make an opportunity of replying to Mr. 
Gtapstong. The weight of the Liberal attack will fall on 
the foreign policy of the Government. Lord Beacons- 
PIELD’s reserve has already produced unfavourable com- 
ments on the Continent. Some French journals profess to 
believe that some startling measure is in preparation under 
cover of ostentatious silence. The conjecture that it was 
only intended to puzzle and embarrass the Opposition is 
more probable. Foreign critics are sometimes misled 
when they attach a diplomatic meaning to language which 
has only been used for the purposes of domestic contro- 
versy. 


ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


EW people have a better right than Dr. Hoxtrr 

to reckon up the benefits that England has ren- 
dered to India. Foremost among these benetits has been the 
system of Indian administration, and that system could not 
have been brought to the perfection it has reached with- 
out the co-operation of generations of admirable Civil 
Servants. Dr. Hunter is an excellent example of what a 
Civil Servant can be, and in that capacity he may fairly 
ask to be listened to when he claims for Great Britain the 
merit of making the people of India free, prosperous, and 
secure. On the first head of this composite assertion 
there will always be a difference of opinion. Freedom is 
a term of many meanings, and in some of these it can 
scarcely be said that India is freer to-day than she was two 
eenturies ago. As regards the form of the Supreme 
Government and the persons of whom it is composed, the 
Indian people have never been consulted. They have 
accepted the rule of the Queen of Enctanp as they have 
in turn accepted the rule of every conqueror who has 
come amongst them. Freedom in India consists, not in 
liberty to choose your governors, but in being let alone by 
your governors. Whether, if plebiscites were in fashion in 
India, the English rulers would stand any chance of being 
confirmed in their possession, may be doubtful. But about 
what that possession means to those whoa live under 
it there can be no doubt whatever. Each man has 
been left alone to do what he best can, and to reap the 
profits of his labour. The Englishmen who occasionally 
maintain that in this sense India is not happier for the 
establishment of English rule must have a very inadequate 
notion of the state of things which English rule replaced. 
The condition of the people was very much that, of the 
Christian subjects of the Turks. Many districts of India 
were perpetually handed over to invaders whose ideas and 
methods were precisely those which at intervals have 
disquieted Europe during the last four years. In the last 


century, Dr. Hunter reminds us, there were six invasions 
on a great scale in twenty-three years, each of which was 
closed “ by a grand final massacre at the capital of the 
“invaded country.” In one of these massacres 8,000 
| persons were slaughtered in the streets of Delhi in one 
forenoon. That is only a sample of the visitations from 
which British rule has delivered India. The very success 
of the Indian Government in putting an end to invasions 
was the cause of another peril. An Oriental army is only 
one degree less dangerous when it is disbanded than 
when it is embodied. In some ways, indeed, it is more 
dangerous. When it is embodied it has officers whom 
it occasionally obeys, and pay which it occasionally re- 
ceives. When it is disbanded it has neither. The troops 
are left to shift for themselves, without control and 
without means of support. The control they readily 
| dispense with; the means of support they discover for 
themselves. A peasantry which is constantly pillaged by 
a soldiery which has become a banditti has really only one 
resource left. It must become a banditti in its turn. In 
1772 organized bands of robbers 50,000 strong were busy, 
according to Dr. Hunter, in burning, plundering, and 
ravaging the interior districts of Bengal. It might have 
been expected that when this state of things came to an 
end, the list of ordinary crimes would have remained 
abnormally large. There is no need to go so far as India 
to satisfy ourselves that the subsidence of brigandage is not 
necessarily the subsidence of crimes of violence. Men often 
go on committing, singly and from motives of passion or 
_ greed, much the same crimes as they previously committed 
in concert and from mete love of violence. Yet in Bengal at 
the present time the proportion of criminals in gaol to the 
total population is less than 300 per million. In England 
and Wales it is 870 per million. Perhaps the best testi- 
mony to the thoroughness-of the change is the fact that 
the old criminal tribes now find it more profitable to be 
on the side of the law than against it, and seek employment. 
as detectives or house-watchmen. 


The warfare of the British Government against de- 
struction by animals has been no less constant than its 
warfare against destruction by man. Dr. Hunter puts the 
annual deaths from wild beasts in the last century at 
150,000. In two districts alone, fifty-six villages were 
destroyed in the last few years of native administration 
by the depredations of wild elephants. In the eighteenth 
century it seemed as though the beasts were about to get 
the better of man. Depopulation from various causes was 
steadily going on. As the rural communities drew closer 
together for mutual protection, one hamlet after another 
was overtaken by the quick-growing jungle and made 
over to the tiger or the wolf. For many years the whole 
revenue of a frontier district went to paying rewards for 
killing wild beasts, and the premium on a tiger’s head was 
large enough to maintain a peasant’s family in comfort for 
a quarter of a year. Now the wild elephant is strictly 
preserved, tigers have become so rare that it is a matter 
of difficulty to get a shot at one, and wolves have alto- 
gether disappeared. Only the snake goes on in its old 
fashion and defies us to exterminate it. The esti- 
mated number of deaths from snake-bites is 20,000 a 
year, and formerly three or four other animals contributed 
a yet larger quota to the general total. Nor is this the 
only way in which the Government has interfered for 
the protection of human life. Starvation, when it goes 
beyond a certain point, is as effectual as any wild beast, 
and starvation followed as a matter of course upon every 
failure of crops. Even as late as 1837 a famine left 
behind it so terrible a memory that the peasantry 
still count their ages from that year. In the last 
/century a single famine slew 10,000,000 people. No 
one thought then of either preventing scarcity or relieving 
destitution. In the great famine of 1770 only 9,o00l. 
was distributed in aid to the starving population of 
Bengal. In 1874 the Government spent close on 
4,000,0001. on a similar object, and in the five following 
years it has spent about 10,000,000/. more. This has been 
in direct relief; while every improvement in the means of 
communication has done something to make the occur- 
rence of dearth less regular and its incidence less severe. 

As a one-sided presentation, the picture is complete. 
It is all perfectly true. Everything that Dr. Hunter 
says has happened has happened. Attill, for all that, it is 
a one-sided presentation. The population has been 
delivered from dangers of every kind, and neither man 
| nor beast any longer make it afraid. But is the relief, 
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after all, very much better than a substitution of one 
terror for another? Starvation by famine has greatly 
diminished ; deaths by wild beasts have become com- 
paratively rare; deaths by the violence of man are less 
common than in the most civilized of Kuropean countries. 
Bat that slower starvation which comes from inability to 
obtain the means of livingin adequate abundance has become 
far more common than it was; and, as regards this, the ac- 
tion of the English Government only seems to increase the 
difficulty. The world perhaps has never seen such a condi- 
tion of things as that presented by the more fertile and 
populous regions of India. The production of human 
beings goes on almost without check. The standard of 
living is so low, the actual sum required to support a 
family is so small, the position of marriage in the Hindoo 
religious system is so peculiar, that not a single motive to 
prudence seems to be operative. In the old times there 
were abundance of counteracting agencies. But Dr. 
Hunyter’s whole lecture is an enumeration of the way in 
which, one after another, these counteracting agencies 
have been put an end to. Invasion and war slew their 
tens of thousands, and bands of robbers slew their thou- 
sands. Wild beasts came near to man in the race of ex- 
termination, and if there was any pause on either side 
famine came in to swell the tale of mortality by millions. 
Now that the people of India have been delivered from war, 
from robbery, and from scarcity, there is nothing to check 
their multiplication, and yet, if it is not checked, what can 
it mean except a constantly growing destitution ? This is 
the qualification which has to be added to Dr. Hunter’s 
lecture, and we cannot disguise from ourselves that it is 
a qualification of terrible significance. Jt does not affect 
the truth of his picture, but it can hardly fail to diminish 
the pleasure with which it is regarded. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT LEICESTER. 


O* a number of speeches against the Government deli- 
vered within the last few days, perhaps the most 
effective was Mr. CHaMBERLain’s address to an assemblage 
of delegates from Federal Associations. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
is an able man, and, through the machinery which has ex- 
tended from Birmingham throughout the large towns, he 
exercises great influence among organizers and managers 
of elections. The delegates of Leicester were, as might be 
expected, unanimous in desiring the overthrow of the pre- 
sent Government; and the resolutions were framed in 
accordance with the policy which has for the time been 
adopted by the leaders of the Liberal party. All miner 
agitations are to be suspended till the election is over, and 
the Government is to be attacked at three different points 
for its alleged sins of commission or omission. In one of 
the resolutions the charges were neatly summed up in the 
statement that the Ministers have in their foreign policy 
compromised the honour of the nation; that they have by 
neglect of domestic legislation hindered the welfare of the 
people ; and that by their mismanagement of finance they 
have increased the burdens of the State. The first and 
third counts of the indictment are in reality the same. 
The additional expenditure incurred has been the necessary 
result of an active foreign policy ; and the manner in which 
provision has been made for the cost may be plausibly de- 
fended. If it was necessary or expedient to incur an 
outlay of six or seven millions, the Ministers were fully 
justified in declining to increase taxation during a time of 
general depression. Mr. Guapstone, indeed, has sometimes 
rhetorically described the postponement of payments as 
calpable and even fraudulent ; but the country has a right 
to consult its own conyenience as to the time of meeting 
extraordinary expenditure. At the beginning of the 
(rimean war Mr. GLapstoxg hoped to rely exclusively on 
taxation; but he and his successor were soon compelled 
to resort to loans. SirSrarrorp Norrucore has increased the 
floating debt, while he has simultaneously diminished the 
tunded debt. He isnot more responsible than his colleagues 
for the policy which has been pursued, and there is much 
to be said for the method by which he has provided the 
Lecessary resources. 

With the advantage of making one of the earliest com- 
ments on Lord Beaconsrieiy’s Guildhall speech, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN naturally repeated all the familiar accusa- 
tions which the Prime Minister had not attempted to 
refute. Except that his audience were unanimously of the 
same way of thinking with himself, he might perhaps have 


produced an impression by once more recording the failure 
or imperfect success of the many efforts which have been - 
made to thwart the ambitious designs of Russia. With 
an expenditure of perhaps a hundred thousand lives, and 
of many millions of money, Russia achieved greater 
triumphs than those which were purchased by England, 
without a rupture of peace, and at a cost of six millions. 
The irritation against England which prevails in Russia, 
though it is a subject of regret, proves that the opposition 
which has been offered is not entirely futile. It was not 
Mr. Cuamperwaiy’s fault that he could say nothing new 
about the Afghan war or the late war in South Africa. 
In a speech delivered on the same day, Mr. Evetyn AsHLey 
added to the usual declamations against the present 
Ministers an apology for the proceedings of the late Go- 
vernment in the matter of the Black Sea Treaty. It is 
difficult to understand why Mr. Asuiey should have laid 
stress on the fact that the diplomatic success of Prince Gorr- 
CHAKOFF’s insolent despatch has not been followed by an 
attempt to use the power which was then recovered. In 
the late war the Turks commanded the Black Sea, and 
up to the present time no Russian fleet has been con- 
structed, nor have the arsenals of Sebastopol been re- 
stored. The possession of nearly all the adjacent coasts 
perhaps renders the Russian Government indifferent 
as to the navigation of the Black Sea as long as the 
passage of the Straits has not been conceded by the Euro- 
pean Powers. Mr. Asu ey, who is generally well informed, 
tells an interesting anecdote of the reasons which caused 
Prince Gorrcuakor? to make his denunciation of the clause 
in the treaty wantonly offensive. It seems that Prince 
Bismarck had about the same time written something 
disagreeable about the French, who were then defending 
Paris against the German army. Not to be behindhand in 
comparison with his rival, Prince GorrcuakorF altered a 
harmless despatch into the document which produced 
universal indignation throughout England, except in the 
breast of Mr. Guapsronse. ‘The English Government had 
no choice but to allow the breach of the treaty; but the 
Prime Minister oughtnot to haveeagerly vindicated the con- 
duct of Russia, or to have used the preposterous argument 
that he had himself originally disapproved of the clause, 
as of every other act of Lord PaLmersron, 

Though Mr. CuamBERLAIN recommended to his party 
concord founded on the provisional suppression of diver- 
gent opinions, his intimation of the purposes to which the 
anticipated majority is to be applied was explicit and 
candid. Moderate Liberals who aid the Birmingham 
Association in defeating the present Government will 
have no reason to complain of the sweeping changes in 
which they will afterwards be expected to concur. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN avows his hope of disestablishing and disen- 
dowing the Church, of wholly remodelling the representa- 
tion of the country, and of making large alterations in 
the tenure of land. He probably estimates at too low a 
rate the genuine repugnance of his moderate allies to re- 
volutionary measures. Toa large part of the community 
the Church appears an institution of incalculable value 
for the very reason that it is established. Politicians 
of a utilitarian turn of mind are not at all attracted 
by the promise of the Liberation Society that the 
clergy will be compensated by larger spiritual license 
for the loss of endowment and of social position. An 
alteration in the law of land, or, in other words, a 
restriction of the present power of settlement and en- 
tail, might in itself not be otherwise than acceptable 
to many Liberal landowners; but the agitation is not 
likely to stop with proposals which are a mere instal- 
ment of future demands. Many of those who act with 
Mr. Cuamperzaly hope to destroy the class of landed gentry 
by the transfer of the land to occupying freeholders. 
Whether such measures would or would not be beneficial 
to the community at large, there are Liberals who would 
rather see the Conservatives perpetually in power than sa- 
crifice all their interests, their habits, and their associations. 
Landlords who, like Lord Cartyatox, would willingly ex- 
change their life estates for holdings in fee simple will do 
wellto observe that Mr, CHAMBERLAIN proposes not only to 
enable them to alienate their estates, but to compel them 
to recognize the partial ownership of their tenants. The 
number of aristocratic Liberals who will permanently 
prefer their party relations to their property will probably 
not be large. 

Mr. Cuawpertary deserves credit for his open avowal of 
a desire to alter the present Constitution into an unquali- 
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fied democracy. In dealing with the county franchise he 


* contemptuonsly abstains from using the frivolous argu- 


ment of the equal rights of the county householder on the 
other side of the hedge. He rather warns the Liberal 


Associations against the acceptance of any project of | 


reform which may consist merely in an alteration of the 
suffrage. As Mr. CuamBertain justly thinks, the free- 
dom and independence of minorities is protected, as 
far as it now exists, wholly by the inequalities in the 
distribution of the right of voting. If he is correctly 
informed, the Liberals had at the last election a collec- 
tive majority of votes, although they were defeated in 
more than half the constituencies. A comprehensive 
redistribution of seats would at the same time abolish 
the supposed anomaly, and convert the whole kingdom 
into one gigantic Birmingham. In that happy town 
the minority, comprising probably a great part of the 
wealth and intelligence of the community, is rigorously 
excluded from all share of local and municipal authority. 
Conservatives pay rates, but Liberals alone expend them. 
In the School Board, indeed, the cumulative vote enables 
the minority to obtain the proud position of being syste- 
matically outvoted. Mr. CuamBertatn deprecates all con- 
trivances for the partial protection of minorities, and he 
probably resents the recent compulsory withdrawal by the 
School Board of its stern rejection of religious teaching. 
Nevertheless Mr. CuambBer.atn is master of Birmingham ; 
and if he or some other dictator becomes, by means of 
equal electoral districts, master of England, moderate 
Liberals will find that they share the political excom- 
munication which has long pressed on the Birmingham 
Conservatives. Mr. Cnampertain for the present says 
nothing about universal suffrage, which, indeed, has no 
active supporter except Mr. GLapstone; but landowners, 
capitalists, merchants, traders, and farmers, when they 
are all finally disfranchised, will be comparatively in- 
different to the division of power among their masters 
the multitude. Mr. Cuampertaty will perhaps scarcely 
understand how moderate Liberals hear without a shock 
that in 1874 a slight numerical majority of the whole 
body of voters failed to control the elections. The result 
is inconsistent with the doctrine of pure democracy, but 
not with the legitimate and beneficent working of a free 


Constitution. In an England governed like Birmingham | 
there will be no question of an Established Church or of | 


landed property. The majority will do as it will with 
that which is not its own. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND PARTIES. 


HE result of the autumn State elections indicates the 

probable success of the Republican party in next 
year’s Presidential contest ; but the accident which gave 
the Republicans the victory in New York may perhaps 
not be repeated. A large number of Democrats tempo- 
rarily seceded from their party by voting for KELLy, the 
well-known chief of the Tammany Hall organization, 
against Mr. Rozrnsox, who was’ understood to represent 
Mr. Titpey. The Republican voters were largely out- 
numbered by the two Democratic factions; but in con- 
sequence of the division they were able to elect the Governor 
and several other State officers. Those who understand 
American politics think that the New York election 
will compel Mr. Titpen to withdraw his pretensions to 
the Presidency. Another candidate for the Democratic 
nomination might perhaps obtain the support of the 
Tammany division of the party. Mr. CorNELL, the new 
Republican Governor of the State, was considered by 
many of his party to be an ineligible candidate. As 
Mr. Ropixson was put forward by Mr. TiLpeN, so Mr. 
CorNELL owed his nomination to the favour of Mr. 
Conk.inG, who is well known as one of the most adroit 
of American politicians. It is possible that he may 
have strained the allegiance of his followers too far, and 
that some of them may desert their leader at the Presi- 
dential election. None but those who are in the secrets 
of the party can at present judge whether Mr. Conkiixe 
will receive the votes of the New York delegates at 
the Republican Convention. To strangers it seems not 
improbable tliat all the party leaders may find themselves 
at the last :noment superseded by an outside candidate. 
It will be interesting to learn whether Mr. TiLpEn, who is 
as skilful a manager as Mr. Conk1inG, will find means to 
retrieve his defeat. Perhaps Ketty, having himself no 


| chance of nomination, may be open to a compromise. The 


Democrats throughout the Union would resent the ob- 
_stinacy of any local politician who might sacrifice the 
triumph of the party to a personal feud. Ker ty hasshown 
that the Tammany vote cannot safely be slighted ; and he is 
_ now entitled to terms which perhaps would not have been 
granted before the late election. 

The defeat of General Butter in Massachusetts would 
have been satisfactory if it had been more complete. 
It is a proof of his influence and popularity that he 
was able, without a nomination by either of the great 
parties, to place the regular Democratic candidate in a 
ridiculous minority, and to run his Republican opponent 
within 15,000 votes. Half-a-dozen years ago General 
Butter was a Republican member of the House of Re- 
presentatives, to which he was returned by a district in 
Massachusetts. At the late election he may probably 
have received the support of some of his former adherents ; 
he was evidently the favourite of the Democratic party ; 
and the mob was naturally on the side of a candidate who 
not long since professed revolutionary and anarchical 
opinions. At Boston General Burier obtained an enor- 
mous majority over both his competitors. The Irish 
are numerous in Boston as in all the great cities, but 
it is not known that they form the bulk of the consti- 
tuency. A larger part of the population of Massachu- 
setts than of any other State of the Union depends 
on weekly wages; and, although the working class is 
prosperous, Burier’s late alliance with the notorious 
KeEarxeY may perhaps have served his purpose. The 
regular Democrats appear to be extremely weak. Mr. 
Joun Quincy Abams was a respectable candidate, and a 
member of a family universally known, but from the first 
his defeat was certain. It was supposed that Bur.er’s 
candidature was intended to secure him a chance of 
/nomination for the Presidency; but, although he nearly 
| succeeded in baffling both the regular organizations 
|in Massachusetts, he can scarcely hope to obtain the 
| highest office in the Union, notwithstanding his vigour and 
| unscrupulous ability. The Southern States, on which the 
| hopes of the Democratic party depend, will not forgive 
| Burier either for his administration of New Orleans or 
‘for his subsequent share in Republican legislation. On 
the other hand, the Republicans must regard as an apos- 
tate the recent opponent of the nominee of their party. 

The late elections have once more demonstrated the 
difficulty or impossibility of establishing a third party by 
the side of the two great political organizations. BurLer’s 
experiment in Massachusetts, though it was nearly suc- 
cessful, only showed how an able demagogue may some- 
times disturb the calculations of election managers. Two 
or three agitations which for a time seemed to threaten 
the exclusive predominance of Republicans and De- 
mocrats have silently collapsed. The Greenback party 
and the Labour party have apparently ceased to exist. 
The advocates of unlimited paper currency have per- 
haps been converted by the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, which has, indeed, for the present inflated the 
circulation; but for two or three years debtors who 
wish to take unfair advantage of their creditors have 
rested their hopes less on paper than on silver. Little or 
nothing has been said during the contest for or against 
depreciation of the currency in any form. The party 
managers always discouraged the prosecution of the con- 
troversy, because they found that on both sides it intro- 
duced cross divisions into their ranks. The Republi- 
cans, who were at one time in financial matters scarcely 
more orthodox than their adversaries, have gradually 
become convinced that it is for their interest to maintain 
a sound system. The Democrats cannot afford to be 
less honest than their opponents, especially as their 
leaders in the commercial States have never dabbled 
in projects for debasing the currency. The Labour 
party has probably been discredited by the railway riots 
of last year, and the return of prosperity has perhaps 
provided more wholesome occupation for its members. 
The defeat of the anarchical faction in California has 
probably also tended to dissolve the faction. The State 
elections have therefore assumed their normal shape of a 
struggle for office between two great parties which, not- 
withstanding their differences, have much in common. 
Any candidate who may be raised by the votes either of 
Republicans or of Democrats to the Presidency will 
probably discharge the duties of his office honestly and 
respectably. Both parties are more immediately concerned 
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to select a nominee who is likely to win than to weigh l 


too nicely the comparative merits of pretenders to the 


succession. 

The only serious point of difference between the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats is the policy to be pursued 
in the South ; and, notwithstanding the charges which are 
brought against the white population of the Southern 
States, the only remedy which is seriously proposed is the 
resumption of General Grayi’s practice of employing 
Federal troops to protect freedom of election. If the com- 
plaints of tyranny and cruelty are in any degree well 
founded, interference with elections would scarcely tend to 
mitigate the evil. Since the relations between the two races 
have, according to the cant phrase, “ got into politics,” it 
is almost impossible to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
reports published in the North. Anonymous philanthro- 
pists tell incredible stories of the mode in which the 
Southern landowners attempt to check the migration of 
their workmen. In some instances they cut off one or 
both hands of would-be fugitives, and then humorously 
inform them that they are at liberty to maintain themselves 
by their own labour. It is highly probable that planters 
may dislike a movement which tends to raise the price of 
labour, but they can scarcely fail to confine themselves 
to milder modes of repression. If the Northward migra- 
tion has really assumed large dimensions, it may be in- 
ferred that it has not been violently stopped. Those 
politicians who rely most strongly on the alleged disorders 
in the Southern States frequently deduce an inference 
which tends to throw some doubt on their statements. 
To restore law and order it is, as they contend, necessary 
to entrust the executive power to “a strong man,” and in 
the political dialect of the day “a strong man” means 
General Grant. Sceptical Republicans in vain reply that 
the power of the President is an attribute of the office, 
and not of the incumbent, whether he isa civilian or a 
soldier. General Grant, if he is’ elected, will not usurp 
unconstitutional functions, and any other President will be 
expected to enforce the law. General SHERIDAN once re- 
quested General Grant during his second term of office 
to establish martial law in Louisiana; but the request was 
refused, although at that time the Federal troops were 
allowed and directed to interfere in Southern elections. 
It was during General Granr’s administration that the 
white inhabitants resumed ascendency over the coloured 
population, and that by a necessary consequence the 
Democrats once more became the dominant party in the 
South. In a third term the President would be equally 
unable to counteract the operation of natural causes. 
Whether or not General Grant is properly described 
as a strong man, he is undoubtedly a strong candidate; 
and he has prepared the way for renomination with 
an apparent skill which may perhaps be unconscious. 
For three years he has been out of reach of political 
contentions either within or without his party; and 
at the same time the honours which he has received 
abroad have attracted popular attention. He has now 
returned to his modest home in Illinois, where he may 
perhaps as far as possible efface himself during the next 
few months, although he has begun by attending a gather- 
ing of veterans of the Civil War at Chicago. On this 
occasion he is reported to have read from a manuscript 
what he himself described as the longest speech he had 
ever made. Through his public career General Grant 
has derived much advantage from his inability to make 
speeches; and perhaps his silence may contrast favourably 
with the copious oratory of Mr. Suermay, who is at 
present his most conspicuous competitor. Mr. Evarrs, 
though a colleague of Mr. Suermay, lately hinted at the 
propriety of preferring “a strong man.’ There is great 
advantage in bearing the only name in the Union which 
is familiarly known at home or abroad. 


REPUBLICAN DIVISIONS. 


T is not for foreigners to offer advice, or even to have a” 

very decided opinion, upon the organization of political | 
parties in other countries. Consequently there is not 
much for Englishmen to say with regard to a controversy 
which has of late much exercised the Republican party 
in France. It has all along been evident that, in propor- 
tion as Republican institutions became established, the ten- 
dency of those who are agreed as to the government they 


wish to live under to differ as to the manner in which 


they wish that government to be administered would be- 
come more marked. A nation may be of one mind 
as regards the comparative merits of a Monarchy or a 

Republic ; but it is impossible that a nation shouid long 
remain of one mind as regards the comparative merits 
of two opposing lines of policy. While it is unsettled 

what the form of government shall be, agreement upon 
this larger question swallows up all dissensions on lesser 

matters. But as soon as this external pressure is withdrawn, 

we naturally look for signs that the divergent tendencies 

which have for atime united their forcesareabout to go their 

own several ways. A section of the French Republicans 
is of opinion that the time has come to effect this inevit- 
able division. The Republic, they say, is now established, 

and in accomplishing this great end the Left Centre and 
the Left, the Moderate and the Extreme Republicans, have 
exhausted the impulse which brought and kept them to- 
gether. They were united in their desire so far, and, being 
united, their co-operation with one another involved them 
in no difficulties. Neither party had to sacrifice anything. 
Each was perfectly sure that the other wanted the same 
thing as itself. Now this comfortable agreement no longer 
exists. Disputes about the conduct of affairs have arisen, 
and have revealed the radical differences which separate 
the moderate from the extreme members of the party. 
From this point onwards any pretence at common action 
must be unreal. They are all Republicans, but the views 
of one half of them as to how the Republic should be 
governed are directly opposed to the views of the other 
half. On the other hand, it is contended that, however 
natural and inevitable the formation of two parties among 
Republicans may ultimately become, the time has not 
arrived when Republicans can safely present to their 
adversaries anything less than a united front. By and by 
a Conservative Republican party will be created by the 
natural growth of events, but before then the Republic 
must have put its enemies under its feet. As yet they 
are beaten, but not subdued. They have been overthrown 
by the irresistible strength of a united Republican party ; 
and if this united party were to break up into fractions,. 
more occupied perhaps with getting the victory over one 

another than with resisting the common foe, they would 

at once raise their heads and renew their defeated con- 
spiracies. 

Those who advocate the formation of a Conservative: 
Republican party reply to this, that, if divisions have 
arisen, they have not been of their making. The fault 
lies, not with the Conservative Republicans, but with the- 
Radicals. The Radicals have raised without the slightest 
provocation two questions which they might and must have- 
known would have the disintegrating effect upon the 
party which, as a matter of fact, they have had. There 
was no need to reopen the controversy about the extent of 
the amnesty or the place of the religious orders in educa- 
tion. These are precisely the questions upon which Re- 
publicans were known to hold opposite opinions, and to 
insist on giving effect to the Radical view of them was 
to precipitate a schism between the two sections of the- 
party. It is the presence of these very controversies that 
renders the formation of a Conservative Republican party 
essential to the good government of France. The country 
has made up its mind upon both of them, and its judgment 
is not the judgment of the Radicals. The Radicals reply 
that the Conservative Republicans mistake things essential 
for things indifferent. The questions which the Radicals 
are blamed for having raised are questions which would 
have raised themselves if no one had been there to raise 
them. The concession.of a partial amnesty has neces- 
sitated the reconsideration of the line originally drawn 
between one Commuuist prisoner and another. The return 
of a large number of the prisoners to France could not 
but bring before the public conscience the fact that some 
were still left in New Caledonia. As to the religious 
orders, that is not really a matter upon which there can 
be two opinions among Republicans. It is possible, of 
course, that when the critical division comes, some who 
have hitherto called themselves Republicans may no longer 
be accorded the title, Every political party must at 
times undergo the process of weeding out weak brethren. 
There is the less excuse for resenting such a process in 
the present instance, because the schismatics who will be 
expelled as soon as they have actually committed the crime 
which they are understood to contemplate are sinners 
against light and knowledge. They make common cause 
with the worst enemies of the Republic, and they cannot 
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complain if they are treated as enemies. The attempt of 
the 16th of May was a clerical attempt. The 363 Re- 

ublican deputies were sent to Versailles as much from 

atred for the “ government of curés”’ as from love of the 
Republic. The country is determined to set bounds to the 
invasions of Ultramontanism,and the way it has picked out 
for doing this is the 7th Clause of the Ferry Bill. Con- 
sequently the 7th Clause of the Ferry Bill has ceased to 
be an open question among Republicans. It is a test by 
which true Republicans may be discerned from false, and if, 
as a result of its application, men like M. Lirrré and M. 
JcLres Simon find themselves out in the cold, why so much 
the worse for M. Lirrré and M. Jutes Stwox. The Con- 
servative Republicans have a rejoinder ready. They admit 
that the country is not clerical, that it is not Ultramon- 
tane, that it had, and still has, a horror of the government 
of curés. But it does not wish the opponents of clericalism 
to have recourse to violence and proscription. It has no 
sympathy with that headlong passion which does not care 
what safeguards of liberty it throws down provided that 
it can cleprive the enemies it detests of a right which they 
may turn to account. In this respect the vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Ferry Bill was a misleading 
vote. Thedeputies were excited by Radical exaggerations. 
They voted under the impression produced by long 
strings of quotations from casuists, and casuistry has 
always been startling reading for untrained minds. The 
real opinion of the country is to be gained from the votes 
of the Councils-General—votes upon which the Govern- 
ment counted so confidently that they even strained the 
law in order to obtain them. 

The immediate end to which all these arguments are 
directed is the vote of the Senate on the 7th Clause of 
the Bill. The Radicals urge that, if this clause is re- 
jected, a grave conflict will arise within the Government 
itself. Some of them go much further than this, and warn 
the Senate that the very principle of a Second Chamber 
is on its trial, and that, if the actual Second Chamber 
shows that it does not know how to behave itself in 
a crisis of this magnitude, neither it nor any successor 
‘to it is likely to have a similar chance again. The 
Conservative Republicans plead that the very fact that 
such language is used by the Radicals towards the 
Senate is proof, if proof were wanted, of the antagon- 
ism that exists between the two halves of what is 
still in name the Republican party. It is not freedom of 
education only that is challenged, the independence of the 
Senate is threatened at the sametime. The way to retain 
this independence is to use it. Let the Senate show that 
it can at times be a truer interpreter of the wishes of the 
country than the Chamber of Deputies itself, and that, 
having discerned what these wishes are, it has the courage 
to give effect to them. If it does this, it will find that, 
though it may for the moment be ostracized with M. 
Litrré and M. Jctrs Snrtoy, it will, with them, become a 
rallying-point for large numbers of Conservatives who 
are only waiting for encouragement to declare themselves 
Republicans. Which of these two courses the Senate 
will take is, of course, uncertain; nor are there as yet the 
requisite data for pronouncing whether the Conservatives, 


- who are alleged to be waiting till the Senate gives the 


signal of resistance to Radicalism, will have the courage 
.to.ebey the signal if it is given. This is usually the 
hardest question to answer where French politics are con- 


-cerneil. There is no country in which Conservative action 
__is so apt to take the form of Conservative abstention. 


THE SURVIVAL OF SAVAGERY, 


TC is a common fallacy to assume that the interests of 
decency and morality are sufficiently protected by the 
action of an enlightened public opinion. In a civilized 
country the censure of the respectable classes is supposed 
to have the force of law, and “advanced thinkers” are apt 
to be impatient at the bare suggestion of any encroachment 
upon the hallowed domain of personal liberty, and to 
ridicule the notion that the manners of a great nation 


. ean stand in need of official control. These illusions are 


widely spread, but they are sometimes roughly shaken. 
Every now and then there comes an unscrupulous person 
who has the wit to perceive the utter weakness of these 
boasted defences against immorality, and who is able to 
ply his trade with success before society has found a 


means of arresting his career. If the offence reaches the 
dimensions of a public scandal, some kind of legal 
machinery is devised to meet the particular case; but all 
this time public opinion, though it has loudly protested, 
has been practically powerless. The daring offender soon 
discovers that even the most respectable communities are 
not wholly governed by the current sentiments of 
morality. There is a large audience to which he may 
appeal which is altogether insensible to the claims of 
decency; and, with the support of such irresponsible 
persons, he can afford to ignore the indignation of that 
smaller class whose approbation he never hoped to win. 
It is not, perhaps, given to every nation to appreciate its 
own weakness in this respect; but even the most self- 
righteous community is ready to recognize the sins of its 
neighbours. Nothing tends so much to a feeling of 
national self-complacency as the contemplation of the 
barbarism or immorality of less fortunate races. We 
at once rise in our own estimation when we can sigh 
over the failings of others, and look upon their wander- 
ings from the ways of virtue with the sentiment of 
mingled pity and superiority with which we regard 
the uninstructed morality of past ages. It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that right-minded persons, not only in 
England, but in all the countries of Western Europe, have 
heard with becoming horror of the recently quoted in- 
stances of Russian barbarism. That a whole village should 
combine to burn a wretched woman alive on the charge of 
witchcraft is bad enough, but that a court of law should 
be found ready to condone the offence is still more re- 
pugnant to the modern conception of morality. But even 
this terrible outburst of superstitious fanaticism is scarcely 
more shocking to civilized feeling than an illustration of 
the accepted laws of domestic economy which comes to 
us from the same source. According to a Correspondent 
in the Daily News, the wife of a wealthy peasant in the 
district of Kremenetz recently came before the district 
court of justice with a serious complaint against her 
husband. This inhuman wretch had not only tried to 
starve the poor woman, but had tied her naked to a 
post in the village street, and had invited the passers-by 
to beat her at their will. The offender did not appear, 
and we nay assume, therefore, that the accusation was 
not disputed, but the court did not allow his interests to 
suffer by his absence. They refused to hear a complaint 
which threatened to undermine marital authority ; 
and when the husband in his turn applied for their 
assistance, the unfortunate woman was ordered to 
be publicly beaten—a sentence that was forthwith car- 
ried out in the presence of the judges. According to the 
Daily News Correspondent these are only the dark tints 
in the picture of Russian society; but that such things 
should be possible at all in a country which claims to be 
guardian of the Christian populations of Eastern Europe 
is certainly sufficiently startling even to the bitterest foe 
of the “ unspeakable Turk.” 


Our present purpose, however, is not to insist upon the 
imperfect civilization of Russian society, or to discuss the 
fitness of the nation for the benevolent duty which Rus- 
sian statesmen have undertaken in its behalf. The condi- 
tion of barbarism which is implied by such occurrences is 
in @ measure its own excuse. As bad, or even worse, 
things have happened in every country in Europe, and it 
is rather the misfortune than the fault of the Russian 
people that they are still shut out from the light of 
modern civilization. It is quite another matter when we 
have to take account of acts of barbarity in countries 
which cannot plead the justification of barbarism. 
Within the last few days an incident has occurred in 
Rome which is, in a certain sense, even more revolting 
than these terrible stories of Russian inhumanity. An 
obscure circus rider has suddenly attracted the attention 
and applause of fashionable society, and the Correspondent 
of the Times reports that not even the genius of 
Ristori availed to draw such crowds of eager spectators 
as were assembled to witness the indifferent performance of 
Antonrerta Carozza. But then Anronierta Carozza ex- 
ercises upon the fashionable society of Rome a fascination 
which is independent of her skill in circus-riding. She 
brings the allurements of crime to supplement her im- 
perfect art, and she has thus a double claim upon a 
civilized and intelligent public. Only lately she sat in 
the dock to take her trial upona capital charge. She had 
been the mistress of one CARDINALLI, who was also associated 
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with the circus. CaARDINALLI, not satisfied with the de- 
votion of one woman, had formed an adulterous con- 
nexion with the wife of Signor Fanpa, an officer in the 
Italian army, and he desired, as it would seem, to give to 
this connexion the dignity of marriage. It became, 
therefore, a matter of urgent necessity that the un- 
fortunate husband, who was already a confirmed invalid, 
be hurried out of life, and to this end a plan of 
murder was deliberately concerted. The jury by whom 
these three infamous creatures were tried appear to have 
been under no illusion as to the unquestionable guilt of all 
of them. himself had been taken red-handed 
in the act, and, being manifestly guilty, his judges have 
apparently been unable to discover for him an appropriate 
mode of escape. CaRDINALLI has therefore been convicted ; 
but for his partners in the crime that amazing leniency to 
homicide which is common to Italian juries in cases of 
atrocious murder has been allowed to prevail. The wife 
of the murdered man has the benefit of extenuating 
circumstances ; but for the second mistress of CARDINALLI 
no such excuse seems to have been needed, and she has 
been acquitted altogether. What sentiment can have in- 
fluenced AnroyieTra Carozza to assist in the marriage of 
her rival has not been made clear; but that she did, in fact, 
take an active share in the murder admits of no dispute. 
The jury, in acquitting her, admit that she was an accom- 
plice, but they find that she acted under pressure of an 
influence she could not resist. 


The fashionable audience assembled to witness the per- 
formance of CarozzA were therefore under no illusions as 
to the character of their heroine. They had not met together 
to celebrate the release of an innocent woman, nor were 
they attracted by the skill of the artist. This is not the 
first time that the wretched rider has exhibited her pro- 
fessional powers, although never until now has she won 
the enthusiastic approval of the public. According to the 
Correspondent of the Times, the applause was loud and 
frequent. The doors of the theatre were besieged by an 
eager crowd, not half of whom could obtain admission ; 
and even the more fortunate patrons of crime who had 
provided themselves with tickets could scarcely force a 
passage totheir seats. Amongst these provident persons who 
had booked their places beforehand were “ ex-Ministers, 
“senators, deputies, and magistrates,” and so eager was 
the demand for seats that stalls were sold at six times 
their original value. The exhibition, it must be confessed, 
seems in every way to have satisfied expectation. ‘“ The 
“poor creature,’ says the Times’ Correspondent, “ was 
' “ fearfully agitated ; and, had she performed alone, would 
“ certainly have fallen.” Several times during the evening 
she appeared to be in danger of losing her self-possession ; 
but the considerate manager had arranged a pas de deuz, 
and she was thus “sustained by the strength of her com- 
“ panion, whom she more than once convulsively clutched.” 
These little symptoms of personal suffering were no doubt 
exquisitely delightful to the “ ex-Ministers” who had 
secured their seats. It is something to be able to seea 
criminal in the dock, and to watch the emotions which are 
naturalto the occasion; but to observe a murderess balanced 
upon the back of a horse, and partly overcome by the 
overpowering enthusiasm she has created, must be indeed 
a rare pleasure. No wonder that when such attractions 
are offered the artist is highly paid, and the manager 
eager for success. Some unprincipled persons had sug- 
gested the need of a counter-demonstration ; but against 
their heartless proposal he appeals to the generosity 
and justice of the public. He relies with confidence 
upon the “ civilization of the metropolis” as well as 
upon “that spirit of philanthropy which shonld animate 
“all in favour of an unfortunate creature, destitute of 
“all means except what she could obtain by the 
“exercise of her art.” But the manager surely 
errs. It is the ex-criminal, and not the circus-rider, 
that attracts the ex-Minister and his friends; and it 
would seem almost a pity that she should complicate 
her claim upon the public by adding to her real attraction 
a performance which is said to be of only indifferent 
value. But even the appeal of the manager is scarcely 
more cynical than the concluding remark of the Times’ 
Correspondent. After telling of the eager crowds who 
were turned from the doors, and dwelling upon the 
fashionable character of the audience, he finishes with the 
touching, if not wholly truthful, reflection that “ there is 
“not a person who does not deplore the gross immorality 
“ of this exhibition.” Persons in Rome have an odd way 


| of showing their grief. It might almost with equal 


justice have been observed of the beni¢hted inhabitants 
of the Russian village that there was not a person who 
did not deplore the act of barbarity. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE JOINT- 
STOCK BANKS. 


‘ae bad harvests with which all Europe has been visited 

this year are producing the anticipated effects upon the 

money market. Large quantities of grain have to be im- 

ported from the United States and Canada, and most of the 

importing countries have no other way of paying for these 

than by sending out gold. England differs from the rest 

of the world in this respect. She is the Clearing-house of 

all nations—the place, that is, where it is most convenient 

for other nations to settle their accounts. She is, besides, a 

great lender to communities less wealthy than herself. 

And, moreover, she conducts a large part of the carrying 

trade of the world. If we alone were suffering from a de- 

ficient wheat crop, the probability is that we should have 

to send very little gold abroad. Against the corn, meat, 

butter, cheese, cotton, and tobacco that we should take from 

them, the Americans would purchase from us iron and 

steel and manufactured goods 6f various kinds, and they 

would have to remit to us in addition the interest on all 

the bonds and other securities of theirs held by us, Federal, 

State, municipal, and commercis]. Further, they would 

have to pay us freight on the produce we bought from 
them. If there still remained a balance, they would 
assign it over to pay for their own imports of tea from 

China, of coffee from Brazil, and so on. Thus, as we 
have said, the probability is that little or no gold would 
pass. But it is different with Continental countries. 
Germany, for example, has no means of her own of paying 
for largely increased imports of food but by sending 
cash. Accordingly, several weeks ago the export of gold 
from Germany began to assume such serious proportions 

that to check it the Imperial Bank raised its rate of dis- 
count to 4 per cent., just double the rate then charged by 
the Bank of England. The higher value thereby imparted 
to money in Germany caused the export of capital to stop, 

and drew French and English capital to Berlin. This 
attraction of money from where it was cheaper to where it 
was dearer not only replenished the Imperial Bank’s 
stock of gold, but also enabled Germans to send gold from 
Paris and London to New York, instead of drawing upon 
their own stores. The double stress thus thrown 
upon the Bank of France, in conjunction with appre-. 
hensions excited by the speculative mania which has 
been raging in Paris since the beginning of the year, in- 

duced the Bank of France a few weeks later to raise its 
rate to 3 per cent. The entire strain was thus thrown 
upon the Bank of England, which consequently followed 
the same course a fortnight later. We have spoken so 

far as if the only drain of gold was to New York; but 
that is not the case. Since the Imperial Bank raised its 
rate to 4 per cent. there have, as we have said, been large 
withdrawals of bullion for Berlin. Considerable sums 
have also been sent to Egypt to pay for cotton and corn. 
Moreover, there has been the usual autumnal outflow to the 
provinces. But this last is merely a movement within 
the kingdom, which occurs every year with tolerable regu- 

larity, and can be pretty accurately measured. The ship- 

ments to Alexandria, again, are temporary, never lasting 
very long; while the export to Berlin was, as we have. 
seen, chiefly the consequence of the previous drain from 

Berlin to New York. Practically, therefore, the necessity 

of paying for the imports of food into Western Europe is the 

main cause of the drain of gold. No doubt the improve- 

ment in trade here at home and the speculative mania in 

Paris helped to raise the value of money. Still the drain 

of gold, which itself is the consequence of the badness of 

the harvests, is the general pervading cause. 

On Thursday week, when the Bank of England raised 
its rate of discount to 3 per cent., it had lost five 
millions of its gold in the preceding seven weeks, and it 
was certain that it would go on losing. All the principal 
French crops, as we showed lately, are a failure this year, 
Consequently, France will have to import immense quan- 
tities of wheat, and will not have the usual quantities of 
wine, silk, and sugar to export. She must therefore draw 
upon her savings—cither her store of gold or her Stock 
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Exchange securities—to make payment. The Americans 
do not want, and will not take, Egyptian, Italian, and 
Russian bonds for corn; so that, if left to herself, she 
would have to export gold. But the London Stock Ex- 
change is always ready to buy these bonds at a price. Con- 
sequently, by means of sales here, in addition to the raising 
of the rate of discount, France could keep her own gold 
and send English gold instead; and it was to prevent 
such a drain by France and Germany that the Bank of 
England raised its rate. But the measure has not answered 
its purpose, for throughout the week shipments of gold 
have been made to New York. At the same time ship- 
ments have recommenced from France. As sales of 
securities by I'rench firms on the London Stock Exchange 
are said to have been made on a very large scale, this 
renewal of the drain from France would seem to show 
either that the indebtedness of that country to England 
is much greater than was supposed, and therefore that 
serious difficulties are to be apprehended in the coming 
winter, or else that, in spite of the crisis on the Bourse, 
the value of money there is not much higher than with 
ourselves. The latter interpretation, however, would 
appear to be negatived by the fact that the Paris exchange 
rose at the beginning of this week almost to the point which 
would permit the profitable export of gold from Paris to 
London. We may safely conclude, then, that the indebted- 
-ness of France to the United Kingdom and the United States 
is very heavy, that to meet the latter she must pay gold, 
and that she willdo her utmost to prevent a further consi- 
-derable drain of her own gold. The Bank of France, in fact, 
besides raising its rate, refuses to give out twenty-franc 
_pieces in large amounts, and thus the bullion-dealers have 
to look to the circulation alone for the means of export. 
This being so, a continued drain from this country is to be 
~expected, as the Bank of England must give gold when 
required. It was, as we have already explained, to stop this 
drain that the rate was raised; but as the value of money 
in the open market has not risen with this action on the 
part “4 the Bank Directors, the object has not been at- 
tained. 


Formerly the joint-stock banks always co-operated with 
‘tbe Bank of England in the effort to enhance the 
yalue of money, when it was deemed necessary in order to 
protect the reserve. They uniformly acted on the rule of 
-allowing interest on deposits 1 per cent. below the Bank 
rate. But on this occasion, with three exceptions, they 
have refused to do so. Instead of 2 per cent., they allow 
-only 15 per cent. on deposits. The defence which they put 
forward for this departure from so old-established a rule 
serves to bring out very clearly the weakness of our 
- banking system. They say, and with indisputable truth, 
that the trade demand for money does not justify them 
in giving 2 per cent. Whether the greater activity in 
business will by and by create a strong demand for ac- 
commodation on the part of traders remains to be seen. 
At present it is certain that such a demand does not 
exist. The banks are unable to employ even the resources 
they now have at their command. They find it difficult, in 
fact, to get the bill-brokers and discount-houses to take 
off their hands on any terms the sums they are obliged 
to keep within reach to meet engagements which they 
foresee. Last week the brokers and discount-houses 
agreed to allow 14 per cent. for money at call, and 
1% for short periods; but several days this week 
they declined to take money even at 1 per cent. It 
is clear, therefore, that, if the joint-stock banks were 
to allow 2 per cent. to their depositors, they must incur 
loss. We have seen of late years the deplorable con- 
sequences that sometimes follow when a bank manager 
finds upon his hands immense sums on which it is im- 
possible to make a safe profit. He is tempted to engage 
in risky business; and, if he is of a sanguine tem- 
perament, ready to hope the best from every venture, and 
inclined to believe in the honesty of familiar acquaintances, 
he is very likely indeed to yield to the temptation. On 
these grounds it clearly is not desirable that high interest 
should be paid upon deposits. But, on the other hand, if 
the joint-stock banks refuse co-operation, the open market 
does not move with the Bank of England. During the 
—— week, for example, bills have been discounted as 
ow as 2 per cent., though the quotations are 2} to 24 per 
cent. It has been suggested that the Bank of England 
should clear the open market of its surplus funds by 
borrowing upon. Consols, as it has done upon occasion 
before now. But it is estimated that, to do so with 


' effect, it would need to borrow three millions; and as 
| the sum, when borrowed, would be locked up idle, it 
| will be seen that the transaction would be a costly one. 
.It is replied that the Bank would recoup itself by the 
_ additional business which it would attract as soon as the 
open market rate reached the level of its own rate. But 
that is not so certain. For, if the Bank of France rate 
Went up sharply, or if gold were urgently required in 
| New York, the Bank of England might be compelled to 
raise its rate once more, and then to borrow other millions 
to force up the market a second time. It is hardly to be 
supposed that the Bank will permanently consent to make 
sacrifices on this scale. If it is to keep the banking re- 
serve of the United Kingdom in the future, as it has done 
in the past, it must have the co-operation of the joint- 
stock banks in some form. The latter cannot permanently 
shirk their part of the responsibility. If, on the other 
hand, they are dissatisfied with the management of the 
Bank of England, and think it hard that they should be 
dragged after that establishment against their own judg- 
ment, the remedy is plain. Let them, either separately or 
conjointly, keep a reserve for themselves. To do so, of 
course, would involve both cost and trouble; but it is 
clear that they cannot escape cost and trouble altogether. 
It is absolutely indispensable that a reserve should be kept 
somewhere. The question for the joint-stock banks to 
determine is whether it should be kept as now by the 
Bank of England, or whether they will keep their own 
reserve. If they decide for the former, they have 
then to make up their minds to co-operate with the Bank 
of England, not necessarily according to the old rule, but 
in some effectual manner. 


THE BIBLE AT BIRMINGHAM, 


OMPROMISES have necessarily the convenient 
quality of being capable of two interpretations. 
Where one side asks rather less and the other gives rather 
more than, left to themselves, they would like to do, each 
can claim the substantial victory. The arrangement which 
has been made at Birmingham as to the reading of the 
Bible in Board Schools is a typical example of this. The 
new School Board will be returned without a contest. 
The Liberal section will again be in a majority; but 
they will no longer be so as the result of a stand-up fight. 
There has been a compromise. A week ago each party 
was marshalling its candidates and shouting for the battle. 
Suddenly the Conservatives make the Liberals an offer. 
They shall be allowed to retain their control of the Board, 
provided that the Bible is read in Board Schools. At 
first the Liberals will not listen to this suggestion. They 
will have the whole loaf or nothing. By and by more 
timid counsels prevail. The refusal is first reconsidered 
and then rescinded. The Conservatives are told that 
their proposal is accepted; the requisite number of Con- 
servative candidates are withdrawn; and the Board 
thus constituted stands pledged to pursue what, in com- 
parison with what has gone before, may be called a mode- 
rate Liberal policy. It will be seen at once how variously 
this transaction can be represented. Every argument 
which makes it appear a triumph for one side can be 
capped by an argument which makes it appear a triumph 
for the other. The Conservatives were obviously afraid of 
a contest, else why did they propose to dispense with one? 
But the Liberals could have had no cause to welcome a 
contest, else why did they consent to dispense with one ? 
The Liberals have incontestably the best of the bargain, 
since they have a majority of votes on the new Board. 
The Conservatives have incontestably the best of the bar- 
gain, since they have secured the one end for which they 
Were really anxious to obtain a majority. The Conserva- 
tives have no cause to boast, inasmuch as they are now 
contented with a concession which they would formerly 
have rejected. The Liberals are not a bit better off, since 
they have consented to do what formerly they would not 
have dreamed of doing. This, no doubt, is how the con- 
versational pendulum has been swinging at Birmingham 
during the past week. Everybody may be honestly con- 
vinced that his side has won, and what can better contri- 
bute to the peaceful enjoyment of social intercourse ? 
Who is it that has really gained by this arrangement ? 
The answer to this question is far more satisfactory than 
if the victory had lain indisputably either with the Con- 


servatives or with the Liberals. The true conquerors are 
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all reasonable and moderate people, all who care more for 
the education of the country than for the triumph or defeat 
of any abstract principle, however good or bad that prin- 
ciple may be in itself. In the present controversy each 
side had the advantage so long as it confined itself to at- 
tacking the other. The Conservatives were perfectly in 
the right when they charged the Liberals with ignoring 
the convenience of parents and the welfare of the children. 
There are a great number of-fathers and mothers in Bir- 
mingham who could give no very clear account of their 
religious beliefs, who know nothing of the various theories 
of inspiration, who have never troubled themselves about 
the places which the Church and Scripture respectively 
occupy in their system, and who nevertheless wish their 
children to know something of the contents of the Bible, 
and are honestly, if unintelligently, of opinion that they 
will be all the better for knowing it. They may never 
have considered the suitability of the Second Book of 
Samuel as a special study for the youth of both sexes, 
and may not even have remembered until it was pointed 
out to them whereabouts in the Old Testament the story 
of Amnon and Tamar comes. But, notwithstanding the 
“indecent passages and narratives’ which an enthusiastic 
correspondent of the Standard demands that “ England 
“in the nineteenth century” shall “no longer suffer 
“to remain scattered through our Bible,” these parents 
do wish their children to read a book which no child 
brought up under the Birmingham School Board has 
had any opportunity of reading during those school hours 
which comprise the largest part, if not the whole, of the 
time that he gives to reading at all. That this very 
reasonable desire should be disregarded as it has been dis- 
regarded by the Birmingham School Board is a melan- 
choly instance of the hold which sectarian prejudice may 
have upon men who boast that they are, above all things, 
unsectarian. 


No doubt when the Liberals try to turn the tables upon 
their late antagonists they can do so with very considerable 
effect. What is it that the Church party in Birmingham 
now declare themselves satisfied with ? With nothing more 
nor less than that reading of the Bible without note or 
comment which they have again and again proclaimed 
to be an imperfect and unsatisfactory way of teaching 
religion. The Birmingham Conservatives have not won 
permission to have the Bible explained by the teacher. All 
that the Liberals on the School Board have agreed to do 
is to leave it to take its chance of being understood by the 
children who read it. Undoubtedly this isa very much 
smaller concession than would have satisfied the Conserva- 
tives some years ago. But nine years of observation and 
experiment have not been altogether wasted on them. 
They know how little children learn, and for how short a 
time they remember even the little they have learnt. They 
are less sanguine probably than they were in 1870 of win- 
ning recruits to the Church by anything that is taught at 
the elementary school. But they do not wish to see the 
book which the great majority of English men and women 
still regard as sacred in one sense or another proscribed 
in the Board schools and in the Board schools alone. Tho 
children who will henceforward read it may not gain from 
its pages any complete religious system, but they will be 
taken ‘n some measure out of the dwarfing atmosphere in 
which so much that passes for education in elementary 
schools is almost necessarily carried on, and placed ina 
world which is at least human and interesting. If the 
Bible is nothing else, it is at any rate the one instrument of 
mental culture which for many years to come musi, as re- 
gards the English poor, be absolutely incapable of being 
replaced. By and by, when literary agnostics have agreed 
as to what literature is to replace that of the Hebrews, and 
discovered a means of making the associations of the 
newly adopted literature as familiar as the associations of 
the Bible still are to the bulk of the English people, it 


will be time enough to twit the Birmingham Conserva- 


tives.with inconsistency in holding that the restoration of | 
the text of the Bible to Board schools, inadequate as it | 


may be from certain points of view, is yet in itself a gain 


of immense importance. | 


Those reasonable and moderate people of whom we have | 
spoken will see in this compromise a gratifying evidence 
that even at Birmingham, where party passion runs ex- | 
ceptionally high and party organization is exceptionally 
perfect, educational controversies are coming to be viewed 


on their own merits, and not as mere occasions for fight- | 
ing out some larger and more exciting issue. ‘here is no- 


reason in the nature of things why ardent advocates and 
ardent opponents of Disestablishment should not agree in 
thinking that, so long as the majority of parents are willing 
that their children should read the Bible in school, there 
is no need for School Boards to prohibit its being read. 
Granted that, if Mr. BrapLaveH is a ratepayer, there is 
some technical inconsistency in allowing a book which he 
dislikes so heartily to beread in aschool to the support of 
which he may infinitesimally contribute, still these technical 
grievances are hardly worthy of notice when they can 
only be descried by the most powerful unsectarian micro- 
scope. The end of a School Board should be to give that 
kind of education which the average English parent 
would wish to be given to children under thirteen. The 
English parent who would insist on the reading of the 
Bible being omitted from such an education is still pro- 
bably an altogether exceptional person. It is well, there- 
fore, that he should no longer be matched by an alto- 
gether exceptional School Board. 


COMING DOWN IN THE WORLD. 


BGs) perwery addressed to his son by a manufacturer of the 
old school—a man whose commercial type is probably as 
extinct as the patriarchal race who had lived, 1 like him, in five 
English reigns—was by chance or choice cast in an epigrammatic 
form still remembered after fifty years. “Tom,” he said, “I have 
known men who made money, and did not spend it; and I have 
known men who spent money, and did not make it; but I never 
knew a man who could both make money and spend it.” The 
father himself was a prosperous example of the first group; and 
he believed his son to be aspiring to similar success in the last. 
Could he have lived to gather the experience of half a century 
later, he must have admitted that his dictum had failed. The de- 
velopment of trade has multiplied instances of the conditions 
which he deemed impossible, and the pressure of social custom 
has almost or altogether destroyed the class to which he belonged. 
The successful trader who retains to the end the habits of 
domestic thrift and the modest establishment which were in ac- 
cordance with his earlier means is now hardiy to be found, 
if at all. But the second group—that of people who spend 
money which they did not and cannot make—is at the present 
day apparent in greater numbers than at any former time; and 
for their existence and manner of life it is to be feared that 
a large share of responsibility rests on the ancient worthies 
who made the money which they did not spend. Men are apt to 
measure the course of their children’s experience by their own; 
and the busy, thrifty ancestor was not likely to find his later days 
disturbed by visions of a time when his well-provided descendants 
should discover themselves to be coming down in the world. In 
common acceptation, the downward social movement described by 
this phrase is associated with what is called a reverse of fortune. 
It is thus a part of the novelist’s stock machinery, the benevolent 
genius being invariably at hand with a golden rope to pull the 
victims of the catastrophe up again. In real life, though only too 
common, these sudden reverses are as exceptional as they are con- 
spicuous ; but the ordinary course by which the descent is accom- 
plished is not that of a reverse of fortune so much as of an arith- 
metical law, and, as a rule, those who are atfected by its experience 
are not so much the reckless and imprudent as the retiring, the 


timid, and the weak. There is needed no acquaintance with Adam 


Smith to trace the operation of such a law, the influence of which 
has been hitherto more immediately felt by the trading classes 
of English life than by the titled and landed families, for reasons 
to which we shall presently revert. The successful man of 
business in ordinary life during the early part of the present 
century may be said to have overpassed the usual limit of his 
hopes in the proportion in which his property exceeded in value 
a hundred thousand pounds. For this sum a term was in current 
use which is now never heard.. The actual or supposed capital 
of rich traders in our own day is not thought worth men- 
tion unless expressed in terms—fractional, at least—of a million 
sterling; and the next generation will probably remain in igno- 
rance as to what, “in the cant of the City,” may have been meant 
by a “ plum,” till they chance to light on the information in some 
dusty quarto of Dr, Johnson’s Victionary. The “plum ” made, or 
exceeded—although Consols had already dissipated the once fixed 
belief that five per cent. was the rate of interest intended by the 
laws of nature to remain, unchanging as the orbit of the earth— 
would generally at that time bring in something nearly approach- 
ing that amount ; and the —_—- wouid smoke his pipe in his 
library or idly busy himself among his currant bushes or his china 
asters, in the comfortable meditation that out of his five thousand 
a year he was steadily saving three, if not more; for, indeed, he 
could scarcely spend two if he tried. He had not trained his sons 
in the habit of getting into debt, and would certainly never have 
thought of paying their debts for them if they had; and, as for his 
daughters, the grand-nieces of those excellent ladies would think it 


| “hard lines” to live in their simple bygone routine. There 


had not beea much travelling, and next to no “sea-side,” 
except after illness; and the existing aids to locomotion, as well 
as its hindrances, had a direct influence on dress, For the relation 
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of the modern young lady’s wardrobe to that of her grandmother 
may be stated as a problem in geometry of three dimensions, by 
the simple comparison of ratios between the present luggage-van 
and the past imperial or boot of the travelling carriage and the 
roof of the stage-coach piled to the limit of equilibrium or a little 
over. 


But though the training and habits of those old-fashioned 
families restricted their expenditure in ways which would now be 
thought harassing, they knew no painful economies, and had not 
the most distant experience of want. No curtailment of ordinary 
comforts was involved in any unlooked-for outlay, and, unless 
it may have been voluntarily on religious grounds, they never 
denied themselves anything. At le the head of the family 
died, and the first bond of union was broken. Local custom 
ordained such a funeral distribution and display of silk and gloves 
that the undertaker’s bill, if by any chance it has been preserved, 
makes the expenditure of our own time seem almost economical 
by comparison ; but that was taken as a matter of course, like the 
probate-stamp. From this point the signs of a future coming down 
in the world began to show themselves, unperceived indeed by eyes 
unable or unwilling to acknowledge them. The old trader, unless 
he had far out-distanced his fellows and had been enabled to aspire 
to the honours ofa large landowner, had no desire to found a family, 
et, as he would have expressed himself, “ to make an eldest son.” 
With his will, accordingly, the disintegration of his property began ; 
and already in the first generation of ‘his descendants the desire to 
join the ranks of the non-producing class had probably been felt 
and gratified. All the sons could not find room in the old house 
of business; a taste for “books” had been early exhibited by one 
of them, and there was no reason why it should not be indulged. 
The old man himself had a kind of weakness in favour of seeing 
one of his sons a “ scholar,” and in the eyes of the trading class a 
halo of enchantment surrounded the Universities, especially in the 
case of Oxford, which no one ever dreamed of then as the suburb 
of London that it has at length become. And among the members 
of the family who still maintained the old “ house” a longing for 
a larger sphere of action and for variety of pursuit was indulged, 
while Lords-Lieutenant of counties gradually awoke to the con- 
sciousness that “ people in trade” could not permanently be ex~- 
cluded from the commission of the King’s peace. Yet it was not 
till the second generation had reached the threshold of active life 
that the real migration into the non-producing section of the com- 
munity began; and these young people, with their profound as- 
surance of their own powers and profounder ignorance of the 

wers that act on human society, were ready enough to launch 
into the unknown sea with the comfortable, if unreasoning, 
belief that to-morrow would be as to-day, only much more 
abundant. With habits and wants to which their home 
experience had accustomed them, they went out into the world, 
married—for in those days marriage was esteemed a natural duty, 
and Mr. Malthus, whose works they had never read, was 
mentioned only with a retro-Satanas exorcism—and in their way 
of speech “ settled,” soon to learn in their own and their children’s 
experience the very unsettling lesson of coming down in the world. 
For the characteristics of such an ancestor—the faculties and 
energy by which he was able to make his way and bring fortune 
to his feet—are not observed to be inherited equally by his de- 
scendants. They may, and often do, appear in some member of 
the family, perhaps after the interval of a generation, in more 
than ancestral force; but, as a rule, they have disappeared, on 
the principle, known to physiologists, that an organ not required 
for immediately active use may become rudimentary or altogether 
vanish in descent. 

Under somewhat different circumstances the same law which 
has thus affected the trading class begins to —_ on titled and 
landed families. In their case the head of the house or clan re- 
tained, and still retains, a position of importance; and his patronage 
and influence might always be relied upon to give advantages in 
life to the cadetsofhis name. But in days of competitive exami- 


nations and household suffrage there is little left, and less likely to | 


be left, of privileges and vested interests such asthese. Places und 
pluralities are not what they were. The “services,” once an 
appanage of the county families, have changed the ancient conditions 
under which their advantages were either openly acknuwledged, or, 
as has been cynically hinted, weighed and estimated in secret, by the 
sors of greatnamesand estates. The family property might find 
itself relieved of the charges incident to the maintenance of some 
gallant junior either by the ample rewards of a grateful country or by 
the briefer arrangement described heroically as “ Westminster 
Abbey.” But “glory” has a sad and too familiar habit of fading 
away as the years of our gallant oflicers and of our century ad- 
vance. The old hero does not dine at home as he once dined at 
the mess; and the evidences of his sharing the common lot of 
coming down in the world are only too familiar. When the rural 
police were first established, it is, we believe, no secret what were 
the intentions of the framers of the Act as to the office of Chief 
Constable and its holders; while every county knows well who 
are the candidates for these offices when vacant, and a similar ex- 
perience holds good for all kinds of positions moderately salaried 
in almost every walk of life. 
So far we may be said only to have regarded the process of 
coming down in the world from its gloomier and individual side. 


In its national and social aspect it is not without its distinct ad- | 
vantages ; although these are not likely to be of much account | 
with the victims of the change themseives. Yet it is one part of | Minstrel of Chios”? Or was he “scoring off” Antagoras of 
the system by which Englishmen are welded together as, on | Rhodes (as Bergkius holds), or off Callimachus himself, as Fritz- 


the whole, a homogeneous nation. Capital and labour form 
an abstract, but not a personal, division as its consequence ; 
and the “Two Nations” of Mr. Disraeli’s Sybid look remarkably 
like one nation under Lord Beaconsfield’s Premiership. The upward 
and downward movements of its individual members, as regards 
property and position, represent the interweaving of the threads of 
a fabric instead of their being ranged one above another; and 
though it is certainly pleasanter to be among the rising than the 
falling division, the complication is for the ultimate good of the 
whole. Class distinctions will be less rigid, and class prejudices 
less obstinate, where the class itself is formed by a combination from 
several classes, and both social and political problems become thus 
less difficult of solution. But it 1s well for those whose early 
training has been amidst circumstances of comparative ease and 
competence to face the certain fact that in the ultimate struggle 
for existence—as evidenced in the rise and growth of new colo- 
nies—the man who can maintain himself and his family by his own 
personal labour is the original master of the situation; while the 
man who can only give guidance in return for service is a product 
of later growth. And it will be well also for those more fortunate 
members of a highly organized society whose position and means 
are, for their own lives and those of their immediate families, 
secured, if they will keep in mind the not distant future of their 
descendants, which is the present in the experience of many of the 
same rank and culture, ast will abstain from burdening the lives 
of others with the fetters ofa costly and unreasonable conven- 
tionalism which requires the same outward show and routine 
from all the members of an educated yet variously distri- 
buted community, and which brands as eccentric or peculiar any 
deviations from the prescribed detail which prudence or con- 
venience may suggest to those whose path is less smooth than 
theirs. In the ancient kingdoms and civilizations the balance of 
society was regulated in the long run after a rough and ready 
fashion, and Time turned his hour-glass upside down in very literal 
analogy. Happily for the order of things in our own day, there 
is no geographical or other obvious answer to the question, 
“ Where are the barbarians to come from?” but not the less is 
it certain that no one is so hedged round with permanent security 
as to be exempt from the contingency, if not for himself yet for 
those who shall come after him, of experiencing the very ordinary 
lot of people who come down in the world, 


LITERARY QUARRELS. 


HE history of literary quarrels, whenever it comes to be 
taken up where D’Israeli left it, will demand more than 
the ordinary diligence and accuracy of the book-maker. Like 
other personal disputes in which people take less interest when 
the opponents are dead and buried, the facts involved in lite- 
rary quarrels are generally obscure. In private life gossips can 
never get at the truth of the aflair between the Colonel and 
the Captain about the lady of the Opera. Each side has its 
own version, and outsiders add numerous romances. When the 
London Correspondent of the Bullocksmithy Gazette has a differ- 
ence with the — novelist, and is immediately introduced as 
the hypocritical villain of some tale of blood, who is to know 
which of these angry men of letters is most in the wrong? Ina 
year or two their squabble is forgotten; hut the squabbles of 
famous poets are never forgotten, they have always their students 
and their commentators. Yet it is just as hard to know all about 
that painful altercation between Callimachus and Apollonius of 
Rhodes (250 B.c.) as to unravel the rights and wrongs of two 
modern penny-a-liners. Apparently we shall never learn the truth 
about the quarrel between Rabelais and Ronsard, if indeed there 
was ever any quarrel at all, which seems more than doubtful. 
These considerations, and some others, ought to make men of 
letters very careful how they pitch into each other. When two 
poets, critics, or what not, are at feud, they invariably ob- 
scure allusions to their foes into their writings. They hint that 
there are “ certain persons, the Stratons or the Beccadellis of the 
age, who say” this or that. Itis not every reader (happily) who knows 
anything at all about Straton or Beccadelli, and as to the modern 
representatives of these authors, their individuality perishes in a 
moment. If future ages peruse Mr. Swinburne’s Life of George 
Chapman, their curiosity will be irritated by a sentence about a 
furlong and a half long, in which some nameless person is laden 
with unpleasant epithets, and pelted with mysterious allusions. 
This allusive method is so much pure waste, and the angry author 
who employs it only distracts attention from the matter that he 
has in hand, To take avery ancient instance, no one now reads 
the hymns of Callimachus for pleasure. All his commentators 
are only bent- on finding out who the enemy was who 
maliciously said to Apollo (in reference to the noted in- 
ability of Callimachus to stay over a distance of poetical 
ground), “I love not the minstrel whose songs are not as copious 
as the songs of the sea.” Who was this critic, so fond of the long 
ems that Callimachus could not write? Was it Apollonius 
Rthodius, and, if so, was Apollonius more than thirteen years old 
when he uttered these biting remarks? Was it he who wrote the 
scathing epigram in which Callimachus is called “a block-head,” 
and, if so, did not the invective of Apollonius rather lack finish ? 
Was Theocritus “taking a shy” at Apollonius when he wrote, “I 
hate the birds of the Muses that vainly strive to cackle against the 
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schius labours to demonstrate? There may be a new literary 
quarrel about this ancient one, in failing to elucidate which many 
learned men have spent many profitless years, These are the con- 
sequences of the literary habit of making hostile allusions. What 
will people of the future understand by Mr. Browning's “Banjo 
Byron, that twangs the tum-tum there”? There are more serious 
consequences of quarrels ; there is the loss of time, and of clearness 
< view, and of equanimity that always punishes the foolish hatreds 
of men. 

Literary squabbles, as a rule, may be traced to four or five 
sources. Jealousy and envy, of course, are the prevailing causes, 
but jealousy and envy find a variety of opportunities. Men 
slander and hate each other on very slight provocation ; but what 
they are fighting about is, to them, no slight matter. It is suc- 
cess and reputation. Thus the appearance of anything like a new 
force or a new tendency in literature, as in philosophy and art, 
at once begets a crowd of quarrels, The younger men have the 
ideas of their generation. They have been for a time the pupils of 
the elder men, and they are the heirs-apparent of the celebrity 
which the seniors jealously guard. Here are at once at least three 
grounds of a very pretty quarrel, The natural conservatism of 
maturity detests new fashions and new ideas. The master cannot 


look on the pupil as anything but a forward, foolish young man. | 


He dislikes hearing the names of his juniors quoted in literature 
or in conversation. Again, the novelty of the notions of the 
younger writers drives them into a polemical attitude. They are 
ikely to live a good deal together, to see each other often, and 
(as long as they are all obscure) to swear by each other, and to 
form a clique, which is always irritating to outsiders. All the 
world detests “ mutual admiration societies,’ because their mem- 
bers have no admiration to spare for people outside their 
circle. Thus begins the war between the young men and the 
old. Every generation in which any fresh fashions come up sees 
the old feud revived. Let us take a very curious example, the 
war between Rabelais and the “ Pleiad” of young French poets 
who made themselves famous in 1550. 

The quarrel between the jolly Rabelais and the pensive poets 
like Ronsard and du Bellay is interesting by reason of its very 
obscurity. It precisely illustrates what we have said about the 
mystery of literary hatreds. It was natural, people say, that an 
old and boisterous humourist who had had his successes, who had 
sold more editions of his burlesque romances in three months than 
were bought of the Bible in as many years, should dislike young 
exquisite rhymers. And it seems no less natural that dandy young 
poets, full of new notions, and anxious to teach their elders, should 
dislike a laughing priest, full of wine and mirth, of learning and 
knowledge of the world. We are almost obliged to believe that 
the naturalness of a quarrel between writers thus situated has 
begotten the tradition that the quarrel really existed. All the 
more recent biographers of Rabelais and Ronsard agree in holding 
that the strife raged furiously. M. Prosper Blanchemain, in his 
Vie de Ronsard, says that in 1540 the poet “ accompanied 
Guillaume de Langey, Seigneur du Bellay, his kinsman and Viceroy 
of Piedmont, to Turin.” By way of explaining the famous apocry- 
phal quarrel, M. Blanchemain «dds, “ it was there” (at Turin) 
“ that Rabelais and Ronsard met for the first time. Probably the 
great mocker laughed at the young poet ; for an enmity, which was 
never appeased, dates from this journey.” Ronsard was only six- 
teen in 1540, and it is scarcely probable that Rabelais took the 
trouble to tease the boy, But was Rabelais in Turin in1540? M. 
Fleury, his most recent French biographer, says: A [ter lecturing at 
Montpellier for two years Rabelais returned to Lyons; next, in 
1540, definitely betook himself to Paris, to enter the convent of 
St. Maur des Fossés.” Mr. Besant, the latest English authority, 
observes :—“ After two years at Montpellier, Rabelais went back, 
tirst to Lyons, and then to Paris, where, in 1540, he entered the 
Collegiate Chapter of St. Maurdes Fossés”; and Mr.. Besant next 
finds him at St. Symphorien, near Lyons, in 1543. Thus M. 
Blanchemain’s theory of the origin of the quarrel seems to be dis- 
proved. Rabelais did not meet Ronsard at Turin. 

Let us now examine the statement of M. Fleury. “ Rabelais and 
Joachim du Bellay ” (a friend of Ronsard’s) “ were in Rome at 
the same time”; he says, “ Ils s'étaient rencontrés & Rome et 
s'étaient déplus.” Now Rabelais was in Rome in 1549, according 
to M. Fleury, and in 1550 Rabelais left that town, which he 
never visited again. Ie left Rome in company with Cardinal du 
Bellay, while du Bellay, the poet, never visited Rome till he 
followed or accompanied the Cardinal on his return from 
France. It is, therefore, clear that M. Fleury’s story and that of 
Mr. Besant—“ Rabelais had offended Joachim du Bellay.... 
when they were at Rome together with the Cardinal ”—must share 
the fate of M. Blanchemain’s tale about Ronsard and Rabelais at 
Turin. The theory has been suggested that Rabelais satirized the 
ideas of Ronsard in a book published about 1532 ; but as Ronsard 
was then just going to his first school, and was but eight or nine 
years old, the notion seems too highly improbable. Where then 
is the proof that either party ever offended the other ? Even Sainte- 
Beuve says that the good Rabelais ridiculed the new poets, but he 
gives no specimens of the ridicule. He adds that the poets did 
not heed the good-humoured mocker, and that when he died they 
honoured him with epitaphs. Now these epitaphs are denounced 
by M. Fleury and Mr. Besant as des vers méchants et de mévhants 
vers, a3 the “ miserable revenge” of “creatures of small nature.” 
M. Gebhardt is almost as severe: “ As soon as the enemy was 
dead, the poetic choir assailed him without fear.” Will it be be- 
lieved that du Bellay, that “creature of small nature,” spoke of 


“ the enemy ” as “U'utile-doux Rabelais,” as the writer, that is, who 
carried off all plaudits, who miscuit utile dulci? The epitaph by 
Ronsard himself, as Sainte-Beuve says, is “ bachique plutot que 
satirique.” The epitaph of Baif, one of the “clique,” may be 
Englished thus :— 

Oh, Pluto, Rabelais receive, 

That thou, the King of souls that grieve 

And laugh not, on thy gloomy shore 

May’st have a laugher evermore. 
There is no great wrong done here; and as for the epitaph by 
Ronsard, it merely takes the popular view of Rabelais, and speaks 
of him as if he had been one of the roistering boon companions of 
Gargantua’s father. Bayle mentioned the verses as if they had been 
meant to convey a serious insult, It seems very likely that from 
this passage of Bayle sprung the whole story of the quarrel. That 
there had been a quarrel the epitaph was supposed to prove; it was 
necessary to find a sufficient occasion for the dispute, and hence 
the displacement of dates, which is so injurious to literary history. 
Now who was the authority of Bayle? An anonymous scribbler 
of 1697, a hundred and fifty years after the events! It is from this 
discredited source that the whole legend of the quarrel seems to 
spring. After examining the old stories afresh, we may perhaps 
hope that a great genius and two accomplished poets lived and 
died without angry dispute. 

It would be pleasant if all the traditions of strife between men 
of the highest fame could thus be disposed of. But the extra- 
ordinary quadrangular duels of Racine with the Port Royal, with 
Moliére, with the Corneilles and their backers in the old society 
journals, with dukes, critics, playwrights, are matters of actual 
history. Even the serene name of Shakspeare has been mixed 
up with petty squabbles, and we can perhaps recalk no 
genius so full of light and sweetness that it has not 
been dimmed by obscure rancours and defamed by jealous 
tongues. When the older generation is passing away, the men of 
the new ideas begin to squabble about night of discovery. 
Whether Ronsard and Rabelais quarrelled or not, it seems certain 
that du Bellay and Ronsard had a fierce dispute about original 
claim to certain critical notions. So prevalent, indeed, have 
literary quarrels been that many young persons do not think them- 
selves men of letters till they have had a squabble. They are like 
Frenchmen, who feel obliged to fight at least one duel, and “ give 
their proofs ” that they are of a martial spirit. And, in addition 
to all this, there is the standing feud between genius and dulness, 
Moliére and Cotin, Pope and Dennis, knowledge and ignorance, 
men of letters who meddle with journalism and journalists who 
meddle with letters. 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


| of those who attend the solemnities of Lord Mayor's 
Day think of doubting that they have been celebrated on the 
oth of November from time immemorial. Yet our present Lord 
Mayor's Day is a comparatively modern invention, dating only from 
the middle of the last century. By an Act of 24 Geo. IL., it was 
provided that after Michaelmas 1752 “the said solemnity of pre- 
senting and swearing the Mayor of the City of London, after every 
annual election into the said office, in the manner and form 
heretofore used on the twenty-ninth day of October, shall be 
kept and observed on the ninth day of November in every year, 
uniess the same shall fall on a Sunday, and in that case ” (which 
this year happened) “on the day following.” The previous custom 
had been for the election to take place on Michaelmas Day, the 
swearing in at Guildhall on St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day, the 
28th of October, and the presentation in the Exchequer, which is 
the central point and occasion of the Lord Mayor's Show, on the 
day following. In still earlier times the election itself was on the 
feast of St. Simon and St. Jude. Stow tells us, with a certain air 
of mystery, that ‘‘ the cause wherefore the election was changed to 
another day was because of the increasing of expences and other 
causes.” ‘The cause wherefore the ceremony constituting the Lord 
Mayor’s Day known to the public was changed from the 29th of 
October to the 9th of November is a simpler one. The same 
statute postponed the commencement of Michaelmas Term to the 
morrow of All Souls—still the commencement of the Michaelmas 
sittings of the High Court of Justice since terms exist only to be 
eaten by students of the Inns of Court—and the old Lord Mayor's 
Day thus fell out of term. — 

e loss of the procession by water is sometimes regretted, and 
one can well believe that when there were no steamers on the 
river, and artistic feeling in the middle classes of England had not 

et been killed by Puritanism, it was indeed a gallant show. 
Tavnthdins the existing procession through the streets is a re- 
turn to the ancient practice as observed down to 1453, and very 
nearly to the ancient route. It ap that the course was to ride 
from “a place without Guildhall . . . . through Cheapside and so 
without Newgate, turning into Fleet Street, and so to West- 
minster.” The procession in those days consisted of the outgoi 
and the new Mayor, with the Sheriffs and the Mayor's perso 
attendants, the Aldermen, and some of the City Companies. Coaches 
being unknown, they were all mounted—a custom of which traces 
lingered till within recent years, aud which must have given much 
dignity to the proceedings in its time, but which for many reasons 
it would hardly be practicable to revive at this day. Bands 
of music, now considered an indispensable part of the show, seem 
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to have been introduced with the Lord Mayor's barge. He is 
described as going “accompanied with the Aldermen, all the 
City Officers, with the Companies of the City in their several 
Barges, adorned with Streamers, Pendants, Colours, and loud 
Music, viz., Drums, Trumpets, Hautboys, &c.” The first Mayor 
who went by water was John Norman, who caused a barge to be 


«made at his own charge; “ for joy whereof the watermen made a 
song in his praise, beginning, Row thy boat, Norman.” There 
came a time when the progress of the City barges was sadly like 
a leading in triumph. In the Royal collection at Windsor there 
isa picture representing the Lord Mayor's procession by water to 
Westminster in the year when the City had been induced to sur- | 
render its charters to Charles II., and to accept a Lord Mayor of 
the King’s own nomination. His Majesty and his Court are 
standing on the leads of Whitehall Palace, as is mentioned in 
Luttrell’s Diary, no doubt to do honour to the complaisant citizens 
who had bowed to the Royal wish. 

The opening of the mayoralty must at all times have been the 
most important and sumptuous of the official solemnities of the 
City of London; but this procession is the sole survivor of a 
whole family. In Stow’s time the Lord Mayor could hardly go 
out at all except in his robes and with a certain amount of state ; 
and the Mayor and Aldermen were accustomed (apparently down 
to a time which was recent when Stow wrote) to attend particular 
churches in procession on several feast days. It was also among 
their functions to attend, with equal gravity and state, the wrest- 
ling and shooting at Bartholomew Fair. ‘Thus, if the principal 
Lord Mayor's Show was a simpler affair than it is now, the Lord 
Mayor had to take part in mavy more shows and pomps distributed 
over the year. 

It is certain that, in one respect at least, the office of Lord | 
Mayor has lost something of its primitive simplicity. At present | 
the Lord Mayor may now and then be tempted to envy the 
ancient days when his predecessors “ spent little or nothing more 
in the time of their mayoralty than at another time.” How the 
feasts were provided for in that case we know not. As the City 
does not pay for them now, it is not likely that it did so then. In 
our own day the expenses of the procession and festival on Lord 
Mayor's Day are close on 3,000/., of which the City contributes 
only 200/. (the fizures are from an account published several years 
ago, and have perhaps increased, but may be taken as approxi- 
mittely correct so far as the proportions of expense are concerned). 
The rest is borne by the Lord Mayor and the two Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex in equal shares. But the period of costless 
mayoralties must have been a short one at best; for as early as 
the reign of Edward II., “great costs and expenses increasing 
about the said office of the mayoralty,” the citizens obtained a 
charter that the Mayor should not remain above one year together 
in his office. The charter was, if the reason assigned be the true 
one, permissive and for the relief of the Mayor, so that an occasional 
re-election might still happen; and in this sense it has been pretty uni- 
formlyactedupon. Down to the thirteenth century re-elections were 
frequent. Ilenry Fitz-Aluyn, the first Mayor of London, served 
twenty-five years in succession ; others who followed him held the 
office for six, four, or five years. In the lists of the fourteenth and | 
fifteenth centuries consecutive re-elections, though exceptional, | 
oceur now and then, and re-election after an interval of some years 
is not uncommon. Within the last two centuries, however, only 
three cases of re-election have occurred. The Lord Mayors who 
thus held office for two years running were Sir Matthew Wood 


(1815-16), Sir John Key (1830-31), and Mr. William Cubitt | 


(1860-61). 

Modern observers are apt to find something anomalous in the 
kind of state aud respect still officially attached to the Lord | 
Mayor, which in former times went to much greater lengths. 
was in some ways treated almost as asovereign; a personal assault 
on him was an offence of a high and special kind, punished in one 
case by beheading in Cheapside, after a summary trial. Even his 
reputation seems to have been almost as jealously guarded as 
Prince Bismarck’s. It is recorded, we are told, that “ one made a 
tine of an hundred hogsheads of wine, because he despised the mayor, 
by calling him an evil mayor.” It does not —-~ whether the Mayor 
was free to say what he pleased of the Court of Aldermen. 
Bat all this becomes intelligible when we reflect that at the time 
when the framework of our municipal and political institutions 
was consolidated in forms which, through all the alterations and 
developments of six or seven centuries, have on the whole per- 
sisted to this day, the government of London was a matter of 


great political importance. 


weight in the kingdom as at present; and, on the other hand, the 


King’s Court, and with it the general seat of the government of | 


England, was often at a considerable distance. Even West- 
minster, just becoming the settled centre of the King’s justice, | 
was « separate city, London, as we commonly understand it—the 
London of the Board of Works, the police, and other statutory 
local governments—being as yet non-existent. In such circum- 
stances it was only uatural that the Mayor and citizens of 
London should be a considerable power in the State, and we 
need not be surprised that their privileges were a constant object 
of suspicion and dislike to the Crown, or that the history of 
London presents many cases of strained diplomatic rejations, as 
we should now say, between the King and the City, and some few 
of open conflict. Traces of this jealousy are sufhciently obvious 
in the elaborate form of oath, dating at latest from some time | 
in the fourteenth century, which used to be administered to | 


The City, though of nothing like its | 
present wealth and power, was relatively of at least as much | 


the Lord Mayor, ard the original of which is in the Red Book 
of the Exchequer. There is much more about the rights 
and franchises of the Crown than about those of the citizens; 
“the profit of the king ye shall do in all things that to you 
belongeth,” as the form runs, preserving, like William of Wyke- 
ham’s better-known motto, the old South-English plural. The 
Mayor swore, moreover, to keep the City “ unto the use of” 
the sovereign. Can the title of Lord Mayor, said to have been 
granted about the same time, have been the price or compensation 
for this definite admission of the Crown’s prerogative ? 

There is another point of dignity in the Lord Mayor's office con- 
nected with the circumstances of past times, and still deserving of 
honourable remembrance. Free municipal institutions were not 
always as common as they are now, either in England or else- 
where. And there was a just pride in the panegyric of the 
anonymous author of the treatise on the laudable customs 
of London, who, writing late in the sixteenth century, spoke of 
the government of the City as one “ whereat strangers do no less 
envy than admire, seeing so populous a city, containing by true 
estimation more than 500 thousands of all sorts of inhabitants, 
managed not by cruel Viceroys as is Naples or Milain; neither by 
proud Podesta, as be most cities in Italy; or insolent Lieutenants 
or Presidents, asare sundry Cities in France, whose Presidents are 
Noblemen or Captains, having their persons environed with a 
guard of soldiers, and holding their cities possessed with a 
garrison, as well in the quietest calm of peace, as in the hottest 
combustion of war: But by a man of trade, or a mere merchant; 
who notwithstanding, during the time of his magistracy, carrieth 
himself with that honourable magnificence in his port, and ensigns 
of estate, that the Consuls, Tribunes, or Pretors of Rome, namely, 
when the same was reduced to a monarchy, much less the Podesta 
of any city in Italy, never bare the like representation of dignity ; 
and that, not only in peaceable seasons, but in time of greatest 
war.” The cities of Italy and France, and Rome too since the 
downfall of the Temporal Power, are better off now, and may even 
give us lessons in sundry matters. The City of London no longer 
has to fear the hostility of the Crown, and its battles are waged, 
not against the threatening sword of arbitrary power, but 
against the purse of the privy encroachers who cut short the 
breathing-spaces given by our common lands, But the spirit of 
the new battles is the same as that of the old, and success in them 
will no less deserve the thanks of our descendants. 


PETTY SESSIONS. 


7 the ordinary country gentleman Petty Sessions are as 
much an essential part of existence as the morning shave, the 
daily dinner, or the Sunday attendance at church. Indeed it is 
at Petty Sessions that he is more conscious of being a country 
gentleman than at any other place under heaven. He there feels 
himself to be a father among his loving people, who thank- 
fully receive that justice which in his mercy he metes out to 
them. Every publican in the district is indebted to him for per- 
mission to carry on his business, and the neighbouring sinners are 
brought before him to receive parental correction, Altogether, the 
country squire is never more himself than when occupying a stool 
in the sacred spot technically linown as the bench. It is not 
our intention to write a panegyric upon the glories of a county 
magistrate, to enlarge upon the mistakes which he often makes, 
the mysteries of his law, or the foulness of the material atmosphere 
which he breathes when sitting at Petty Sessions. It is rather 
our object to notice a few of the commonest features of what is 
one of the best known incidents in the life of a country gentleman. 
The regularity with which the lower classes commit their 
peccadilloes in rural districts is a surprising example of the 
great law of averages. Before a magistrate has the list of 
cases put before him he can tell pretty nearly how many of 
his neighbours will be brought up for getting drunk, poaching, 
riding on the shafts of their waggons, or committing assaults, We 
will not go so far as to say that he could tell beforehand how 
many of the culprits will be found guilty, although in the days of 
our childhood we remember a magistrate who used to preface his 
remarks to a prisoner with the observation “ You are a d——d 
rogue” before he had heard a word of the evidence; but we think 
he could generally prophesy with approximate accuracy that most 
of the defendants accused of drunkenness, poaching, and highway 
offences would be found guilty, while the larger proportion of 
the assault cases would be dismissed. He has hardly had time to 
establish himself upon his seat and blow his nose when, after 
loud cries of “ John Jones,” a policeman enters the witness-box, 
and begins the old story. “On the eighteenth of the present 
month [ was on duty at Mudbury, between nine and ten p.m. 
I saw the defendant John Jones. He was very drunk, and was 
using fearful language.” When the British workman is summoned 
for getting drunk, he generally sends his wife or his mother to 
represent him in court, instead of appearing in person. When 
he does condescend to grace the bar with his presence, the magis- 
trate says to him, “Do you wish to ask the policeman any 
questions?” He usually begins his interrogations by some 
such observation as “I was not drunk.” When told that he 
must confine himself to questions, he relapses into a sulk 
silence, and by the time he is asked what he has to say for himself 
he appears to have lost the use of both speech and reason. When 
he has been fined five shillings and costs it is possible that he is 
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succeeded at the bar of justice by a small farmer or tradesman who 
considers his character sufficiently valuable to be worth pro- 
fessional defence. The case is then likely to last fora considerable 
time. We have known an hour or more passed in examination of 
the important question whether a notorious drunkard had on 
a certain occasion been inebriated, or merely exhilarated by liquor. 
In such cases many witnesses are usually examined. Now the 
ordinary rustic has a dislike (almost amounting to a superstition) 
to declaring definitely that any person has been drunk. Any 
county magistrate of experience could confirm this statement. A 
witness is asked in what condition he found the defendant. 
“He was not sober,” is the reply. ‘“ Was he drunk?” says 
the magistrate. ‘ He was not sober,” again answers the witness. 
“T did not ask you whether he was sober, I asked you whether 
he was drunk. Cannot you answer me yes or no? Was he 
drunk?” The witness meditates for a few moments, and then 
solemnly replies, “ Well, he was in beer.” Sometimes, however, he 
answers, ‘He was not exactly drunk, nor not exactly sober.” 
Having disposed of the various subtleties of inebriation, from what 
_ the British workman himself calls having “had a glass of beer” to 
what the policeman calls being “ beastly drunk,” we proceed to 
the offenders upon Her Majesty’s highway. Of all defendants 
the carter who has been riding on his shafts is, as a rule, the 
stupidest. He has no idea of making any defence, and all he does 
isto produce a certificate of good conduct from his master. Then 
comes another kind of highway offence—namely, allowing domes- 
ticated animals to stray upon the road, “to wit three swine,” or 
whatever the case may be. The policeman takes up his parable, 
and drones out, ‘On the thirteenth of the present month-I was 
on duty on the highway leading from Sloppington to Slushbury, 
when I saw a ‘hass, which I afterwards ascertained was the 
property of Joseph Smith.” And so on. 

After a short adjournment for luncheon, the court reassembles 
to try a case of assault. There is a counter summons, and the 
chairman decides to take both cases at once. All the witnesses 
are ordered out of court, and one lady is put into the dock and the 
other into the witness-box. Thelattertells her pitiful story ina gentle 
voice. Without the slightest excuse, provocation, or previous quarrel, 
the virago at the bar had seized her by the hair, scratched her face, 
knocked her down, and thrown a brick at her, which very brick 
the prosecutrix, after many unfoldings of a dirty pocket-handker- 
ehief, produces in court for the inspection of the magistrates. Of 
ene thing she is positively certain, upon her most solemn oath, and 
that is that she did not first strike or otherwise attack the defendant. 
While she is giving her evidence the lady in the dock constantly 
tries to interrupt, but the magisterial “ Will you hold your 
tongue?” checks, although it does not entirely suppress, her. A 
mumber of witnesses having been examined on behalf of the prose- 
eution, the other case is taken; the ladies change places, and the 
late occupant of the dock tells her story from the witness-box. 
She says that her late prosecutor had for a long time habitually 
attacked her with unmentionable language; that on the evening 
ef the alleged assault, not content with using the most opprobrious 
epithets, she had thrown a bucketful of dirty water over her, and 
finally knocked her down and stamped upon her. Baring her arm, 
the witness points out two long red seams, which she swears are 
the marks left by her assailant’s finger-nails. On being asked 
whether she wishes to put any questions to the witness, the de- 
fendant, who had been so meek and mild when in the witness-box, 
bursts forth into a torrent of abuse to her enemy, to which the 
Jatter replies with equal animation. Both brandish their fists in 
the air, and in the hubbub the word “ liar” is constantly to be 
heard. To add to the general din, the magistrates, the clerk, 
and the policemen are all roaring “silence” at once. When 
there is a brief lull, the witnesses in the second case are heard, 
who all corroborate the statement of the last prosecutrix; but 
the blood of the two principals being thoroughly aroused, there 
is no keeping them quict, and, after wasting en hour over 
the case, the magistrates are obliged to dismiss it, declaring that 
the evidence is so conflicting, and the swearing on both sides so 
hard, that it is impossible to come to any conclusion on the 
subject, and the disputants, who are generally next-door neigh- 
bours, are sent back to their happy homes. Then the poaching 
cases are taken. One of the magistrates has often to leave the 
bench at this point, because his gamelieeper is the prosecutor, and 
he goes into the ante-room till the case is over. These cases 
very frequently turn upon the question whether the defendant 
was or was not on what he himself calls the “ futt-path ” when 
found by the gamekeeper, and much also depends upon the re- 
spectability or otherwise of the dog which was pursuing the “conies” 
mentioned in the charge. When the interested magistrate re- 
turns from his banishment he is almost invariably astonished at 
the leniency shown to the defendant by his colleagues. 

We have not space to dwell upon the various kinds of witnesses 
to be met with at Petty Sessions, nor would it be worth the trouble, 
as they are not very different from those found in any other 
law courts. It is not uncommon, however, to see a witness in the 
box at a magistrates’ meeting who would not be summoned before 
a judge. Most magistrates must remember attorneys summoning 
before them what they describe as “very intelligent children,” 
whose evidence is absolutely valueless. hen a remonstrance is 
made, and doubts are thrown out as to the child’s knowledge of 
the meaning of an oath, the attorney proceeds to prove the sagacity 
of his infant prodigy. “My dear, do you go to school?” “ And 
do you say your prayers night and morning?” “ And do you 
know where people will go to who do not speak the truth?” If 


at this point the child begins to cry, there is an end of the 
matter, and it has to be sent away; but if to the last ques< 
tion it fearlessly replies with the word not to be mentioned to 
ears polite, it usually patters out a story in which it has been 
carefully coached beforehand. But more curious in their wa 
than even the witnesses are the magistrates themselves. The wor! 
of the day is practically done by the chairman. Conscious that 
he bears an unequal share of the burden, he jealously in« 
terrupts any of his brother magistrates whom he notices en- 
gaged in holding private conversations, and he suddenly be- 
comes anxious for the advice of a colleague whom he perceives 
to be thoroughly interested in a newspaper. On the other hand, he 
holds in abhorrence the zealous young magistrate who appears on 
the Bench with a leathern case containing Stone's Justices’ Manual 
and other Jegal handbooks. The gentleman who has spent a 
few years on circuit is little more to his taste, and this person's 
“little knowledge” of legal matters he considers “a very danger- 
ous thing.” A Q,C. upon the bench is much too serious a matter 
to be jested about, for he spoils the whole fun of the thing, and 
Petty Sessions are then, so to speak, no longer Petty Sessions. 
Little better is the serious type of chairman, who always looks as 
if he were in church, and in a very proper frame of mind too, who 
lectures everybody—prisoners, policemen, witnesses, clerks, and even 
magistrates. An unedifying contrast to this worthy is the chair- 
man who loses his temper, and looks as if he would like to use the 
naughty words which he has sometimes been known to employ out 
of court; but still worse is the nervous chairman who consults the 
clerk before he asks a witness a question or imposes a fine, and 
seems more afraid of the prisoners than they are of him. Most 
disconcerting of all, among a comfortabie bench" of ordinary 
country gentlemen, is the clerical magistrate whose mission in life 
is a crusade against drunkenness. He can only with ditliculty be per- 
suaded to sign a publican’s licence, and he is for punishing drunkards 
with the utmost rigour of the law, and letting off poachers scot 
free. On the whole we are inclined to think that a matter of fact 
squire who has been in the army and had some little experience 
of courts-martial makes the best chairman of Petty Sessions, and 

erhaps the less he knows about legal technicalities the better. 

t is such a man that the law probably contemplates and desires as 
its rural magistrate. He pooh-poohs the bogus of red tape with 
which the attorney tries to frighten him; he cares nothing for 
weight of evidence if he believes the witnesses are lying; and he 
has a far higher estimate of his own common sense than of Acts of 
Parliament. He thinks that, if policemen would not interfere 
with drunken men unless very uproarious, they would seldom do 
much harm; he would, in his heart, be rather glad that rusties 
who have quarrelled should “ fight it out,’ and he has a supreme 
contempt for “ philanthropic humbug.” He will knock off in three 
hours a list of cases which would occupy a magistrate who under- 
stood law for five or six, and whatever may be the merits or de- 
merits of his administration of the law, it seems thoroughly to 
satisfy the country population. 

But some of the most characteristic of the denizens of a Court 
of Petty Sessions are the attorneys. There are members of the 
legal profession whose sole occupation in life appears to be the 
defence of drunkards and poachers. Some of them try to imitate the 
tricks and mannerisms of barristers, while others patronize the 
magistrates ina fatherly manner. A few are cantankerous and make 
a point of giving the Bench all the trouble they can. They object 
to this and object to that, and tell the magistrates that they have 
not the power to do the other. When a decision is given against 
them, they ask for a case on which to appeal. Very different are 
the nervous young clerks who are sometimes sent by great legal 
firms to conduct cases for them. The higher class of lawyer has 
a holy horror of petty law courts, and seldom or never appears 
there in person. fis polite representatives are apt to be brow- 
beaten by the regular Aabitués of the police-court. 

As regards the audience, the same faces appear time after 
time. The whole proceeding evidently gives them unqualified 
satisfaction. When a heavy fine is inflicted, they grin with de- 
light, and when any coarse or indecent language or action is re- 
counted, they seem immeasurably pleased. They linger lovingly 
in the court even after the last case has been dealt with, and are 
quite incapable of sharing in the sensation of relief enjoyed by the 
magistrates when they leave the court and escape from the atmo- 
sphere of Petty Sessions, 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


it was to be expected that “ Impertum et Libertas” would be 
the occasion of some searchings of heart. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
bullets generally have their billet, and the persons to whom they 
are directed are not usually comfortable under the arrangement. 
In this particular case, moreover, there was some special unpleasant- 
ness. Jor, as Mr. Evelyn Ashley ingenuously confessed at Ryde 
the other night, “To empire and liberty we all aspire.” It is true 
that Mr. Ashley proceeded to inveigh against “ Imperialism and 
licence” ; but then unluckily tmpertum is not the Latin for Im- 
ger and is still less the Latin for license. The know- 
edge of this fact has probably kept-a good many critics silent who 
might otherwise have been voluble; but it does not seem to have 
operated upon Mr. Walter Wren. Mr. Wren, in a letter to the 
Daily News of Wednesday, made an attack upon tmperium un- 
deterred by the ingenious conjunction of lébertas. Unlike Mr. 
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Ashley, Mr. Wren does not at all aspire after empire and liberty ; 
indeed, he thinks that empire and liberty are, as Sir W. Hamilton 
would say, incompossible. Taking imperium to mean imperialism 
(which, as we have just observed, it does not), and proceeding, in 
the style of the famous sorites which proves that a pigeon is an | 
eel-pie, to take imperialism to mean the Roman Empire in its de- | 
clining and falling condition, Mr. Wren has undertaken further | 
to show how England under Lord Beaconsfield’s Government is, | 
in its turn, about to decline and fall, He has arranged and | 
numbered the symptoms in a style which would have delighted 
Dogberry, and the exact student of history and politics may spend 
afew minutes in examining bis tabular view with the utmost 
pleasure and profit. | 
Mr. Wren, it should be observed, proceeds wholly by the 
method of agreement, and is satisfied with indicating six re- 
markable points which (it would appear) suffice to identify 
the condition of the Roman Empire then with the condition 
of the British Empire now. In the first place, we have mag- 
nificent banquets at Guildhall and elsewhere, while on the other | 
hand people sometimes die of starvation. Now it is notorious 
that the Romans under the Empire had magnificent banquets, and | 
it is probable—we do not remember any particular testimony to 
this effect, but that is a trifle—that they sometimes died of starva- 
tion without intending to do so. Secondly, the Romans under the 
Empire employed barbarian mercenaries, and Lord Beaconsfield | 
brought Indian troops to Malta. Here it will be noticed that we | 
must handle the parallel delicately; indeed it may be generally 
remarked that historical parallels deserve and demand almost as | 
delicate handling as prize-tlower blooms and precious “ states” of 
the Old Masters. For the Romans certainly began to employ bar- 
barian mercenaries for a very long time before their Empire showed 
the least symptom of declining and falling, and Lord Beaconsfield’s 
culiar enormity consisted, not in employing the mercenaries, but 
in transporting them across certain imaginary geographical lines. 
The stoutest defenders of the Bill of Rights did not, if we recol- 
lect rightly, assert that that venerable document was outraged by | 
the presence of Indian troops in Persia or in China, in Abyssinia 
or in Egypt. Still, as the father of such as speak in parallels of 
this kind would observe, “ there is mercenaries in both,” and that 
is all that is of consequence. Mr. Wren’s third cause of the fall 
of the Roman Empire is “ the bleeding at the extremities con- 
sequent on remote border wars.” “ Does not Isandlana remind us 
of Redde leyiones?” he asks. If it does not, we can only say 
that it is certainly not for want of quotation at the time of the 
disaster. As, however, England has been bleeding at the ex- 
tremities in this manner ever since it was England, we fear that 
the impenitent will even here have their answer ready. After. 
these three assaults, Mr. Wren quits politics and takes to political | 
economy. Imperial Rome, he says, subsisted on foreign grain. So , 
do we. Imperial Rome—and he might have added Republican Rome | 
in its best days—threw its sewage down a big sewer into | 
the Tiber, and we throw it down a big sewer into the Thames. | 
Lastly, “‘ Latifundia perdidere Italiam,” and large estates are ruin- 
ing England. Not content with these alarming facts, Mr. Wren em- 
bellishes them with some fancies which prove him to be, as Froissart 
would say, “ Moult trop imaginatif.”. “ Where should we be,” | 
says Mr. Wren, “if a foreign enemy, or an unscrupulous Minister, 
or a native magistra libidinum principis shouid stop our importa- 
tions of food for a few weeks or days?” This is one of those ques- 
tions which are much more easily asked than answered. A native 
nmagistra libidinum principis would, indeed, be a very unpleasant 
person, and might possibly do very unpleasant things; but if the 
only argument that can be produced against the present Ministry 
is drawn from the possible iniquities of such a person, we should 
imagine that practical politicians will resign themselves with some 
equanimity to a continuance of the — state of affairs. Again, 
it strikes Mr. Wren that it would very terrible if the wealthy 
owners of large estates, taking advantage of the present depression, 
should just now buy land cheap and extend their datifundia still 
further. The large landowner who at the present moment desires 
to possess more land is a good companion for the native mayistra 
liidinum principis, and Mr. Wren is much to be congratulated on 
having begotten such a pair of twins. But to return once more 
to the base and common sphere of the actual, we should imagine 
that the large landowners who would buy land just now are not 
to be found, at least in any number, beyond the gates of Bedlam 
or Colney Hatch. | 
The first thing which will strike most people on reading this — 
curious product of Mr. Wren’s brain will probably be that he has 
left his catalogue of coincidencessadly imperfect. We will under- 
take to surply him at the shortest notice with a score ora hundred 
points of equally striking resemblance. Was not Augustus 
obliged to restrict the height of new houses to seventy feet 
and to make regulations as to the use of fireproof materials ? 
and have not the Metropolitan Board of Works and the owners 
of certain structures near Queen Anne’s Gate had words together 
on @ similer subject? Were not Trimalchio’s dinner engage- 
ments written out upon a card, just such as may be seen on the 
mantelpiece of any person given to dining out nowadays? Are there 
not an e and an @ and an 8 in Sejanus as well as in Beaconsfield ? 
We can only stand astonished at Mr. Wren’s moderation in 
accumulating the damning proofs of his proposition. Anybody of 
his learning, intelligence, and evident power of seeing into a hay- 
stack might quintuple the list in five minutes; but perhaps the 
uext thought that occurs is that it is a little surprising that a 
person of learning and intelligence should let his imagination run | 


| an absurdity much too seriously. 


away with him at such a surprising rate. In the economical parts 
of Mr. Wren’s parallel, if he had not complicated them with ab- 
surdities about native magistre libidinum and the rest of it, 
there may be some grain of sense ; but these happen to be just the 
parts which, as against the object of Mr. Wren’s wrath, have 
no pertinence whatever. Lord Beaconsfield, as it happens, did his 
best to prevent the economic changes which have made Great 
Britain depend principally upon foreign corn; while he is just as 
much = just as little responsible as Mr. Gladstone for 
the misapplication of the sewage, to which Mr. Wren con- 
tributes his tears, and for the Jdatifundia which are going 
to do such dreadful things. If we had space and time, it might 


| be somewhat interesting to draw a parallel (not in Mr. Wren’s. 


style) between a great English estate with its resident landlord, its 
farmers, its villages, and its miscellaneous society, and the dati- 
fundia to which Mr. Wren compares it. The squire’s house and a 
Roman villa, the farmsteading and cottages and the ergastula, 
would offer a field for ingenious scenting out of agreements which 
even Mr. Wren need not disdain. But to do this would be to treat 
Mr. Wren occasionally reminds 
the world that he is the Liberal candidate for Wallingford, an inte- 


| resting constituency, where perhaps Petronius and Juvenal ard 


Tacitus do not form a great portion of the studies of the electors. 
To allusions to sewage and large landowners they may possibly be- 
not very deaf, and their attention to these points will perhaps 
render them indulgent to the parallels about barbarian mer- 
cenaries and Guildhall banquets, and to allusions veiled by 
a learned language to redde legiones and magistra libidinum. 
If anybody, however, should—as scmebody possibly may — 
suggest to the electors of Wallingford that Mr. Wren is 
laughing at them, which for his own sake we sincerely hope 
he is, it might not go so well with him. In the course of his. 
epistle he refers to ZZypatia in condescension to those readers who 
may wish for a more vernacular illustration of the stopping of the 
wheat ships than Tacitus furnishes. There is another passage in 
the same novel which Mr. Wren doubtless remembers, and of which 
we are reminded by his View of Ancient and Modern History for 
the Benefit of Short Memories. The excellent Bishop Synesius had a 
loyal and classically disposed flock who knew the works of Homer. 
Their pastor instructed them that the Emperor’s name was Agamem- 
non, and that he never died; that the Emperor’s chamberlain was a 
clever old man with a bald head named Ulysses, and so forth. 
Here was sufficient analogy to satisfy the folk of Pentapolis, and 
perhaps there is sufficient analogy in Mr. Wren’s parallel be- 
tween Rome and England to satisfy the folk of Wallingford. If 
they do not know much about the Tiber, they are quite aware 
what the Thames means; and if they are unable to check Mr. 
Wren’s statements about the use of barbarian mercenaries, the 
know that they personally did not share in the Guildhall 
banquet. “So they odds it till it comes even,” to give Mr. Wren 
a vernacular quotation; or, at least, sc they are expected to odd it. 

Perhaps the most comforting thing for those who take the 
parallel literally is to reflect that, even on Mr. Wren’s showingy,. 
we have got a very long day. Most of the signs of our approach- 
ing decline and fall are quite recent. Our first step in one down- 
ward direction—the Indian troops business—only took place the 
other day. Now it took many centuries for the Roman Empire to 
decline and fall after the Romans first employed barbarian troops 5. 
and therefore, on the simple and guileless system of our analogist,. 
it will take many centuries for a similar result to come about in 
the case of Great Britain, The logic here is exactly Mr. Wren’s 
own, so that he cannot complain of its application. After all, his 
readers ought to be sincerely grateful to him. Everybody who 
contributes anything to the amusement of the public in the month 
of November is a public benefactor. Even the most hardened be- 
liever in, or suflever from, spleen must surely be touched and diverted 
by Mr. Wren’s anxiety as to the possible evil deeds of the possible 
magistra libidinun, The conductors of the publication called 
The New Plutarch have, we regret to observe, dropped that use= 
ful, stimulating, and characteristic feature of the old, the Parallels. 
We venture to suggest that, when the series is completed, Mr. 
Wren should be engaged as parallelist with full liberty to select 
his subjects and methods of comparison as might seem best to him. 
The perusal of such a supplementary volume would probably afford 
many pleasant and instructive moments, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


UCH of the criticism to which the Londoa School Boaré 
has been subjected has been lame and inconclusive, for the 
simple reason that the critics have begun at the wrong end, Their 
arguments have been directed against the Board's practices instead of 
its theory of duty. Yet it is in the interpretation which the Board 
places on certain words in the Education Acts that the root of its 
expenditure is to be sought. Take, for example, the words “ guit- 
able” and “ available,” which occur in Mr. Forster's Act, a lead- 
ing section of which enacts, in effect, that suitable accommodation, 
available for all its resident children, shall be provided in each dis- 
trict. Probably no two words have proved so costly to the rate- 
payer of the metropolis. Yet their parental connexion with the 
multiplied schools and superfluous school places which have 
figured so prominently in the charges levelled against the Board 
has unchallenged. 
We will begin by giving our own notion of these rather 
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elastic words. ‘ Available ” accommodation we take to mean accom- 
modation within easy reach, within the walking distance of a 
healthy child. “ Suitable” is a term of greater complexity. Moral 
and social considerations enter into it as well as material ones. The 
conditions which accommodation, to be suitable, must fulfil, are 
mainly two. It must be suitable as a place of instruction, and it 
must be suitable for the particular group of children for whom 
it is intended. A school in which the work should be in- 
terrupted by the pues whistle of a railway train, or the 
scholars’ health be liable to injury from a noxious smell, 
or their lives be endangered in its approaches, would be 
unsuitable. No less unsuitable would be a ninepenny school 
in a neighbourhood of the poorest class. Fitness for teach- 
ing purposes, and a scale of fees adapted to the parents’ cir- 
cumstances, constitute the suitability required by the Act of 1870. 
It is true that Mr. Forster, in explaining the 5th section of his 
Act, would seem to have regarded a “ suitable” school as one in 
which no child should be debarred from the secular by reason of 
his parents’ objections to the religious instruction given in it; and 
in this view “ suitability ” would be synonymous with acceptance 
of a conscience clause. But, as no school counts as “ accommo- 
dation” which does not accept a conscience clause, “ suitable” 
> aeriaeoene must be taken to imply something over and above 


Enough has been said of our own view of these two weighty 
words. That of the School Board seems to be a more subtle one, 
and to go much further in the direction of restriction. And, first, 
they seem to have imported into their notion of “available” a 
needless and over-precise limitation of distance. Of course, accom- 
modation, to be available, must be within a certain distance of the 
child’s home. This is so obvious that it was hardly worth while 
for the Chairman of the Board in his autumnal speech to point out 
that accommodation in one part of London was unavailable for 
children resident in a wholly distinct part of it. The important 
pint for him to have proved was that the superfluous school 
places in the same district could not have been more extensively 
utilized. Whether they could or not depends on the view which 
is taken of the distance which it is reasonable to expect a child to 
traverse in order toreach school, It is absurd to expect a child to 
go from a home in Chelsea to a school in Lambeth. But is it absurd 
to expect him to go from a home in Chelsea to a school in Chelsea, 
distant half a mile from his home? The London School Board 
would probably contend that it was, and would support their con- 
tention by — the difficulty of enforcing attendance there. 
Their aim has been to bring school to a point much nearer 
to the child—within a limit, we believe, upon an average, 
of a quarter of a mile. This may be convenient for the 
exercise of the Board’s a gy powers, but is it not rather 
hard upon the ratepayer that the supply of schools is to 
be regulated by a consideration, not of the many who need no 
compulsion, but of the recalcitrant few? The Board curiously 
underestimates the distance which London children, not infants, 
‘can go and do go to school with ease and safety, and with posi- 
tive advantage to their health. To a favourite school, and to a 
popular teacher, they will go surprising distances; but we appeal 
to the experience of elementary teachers as a body to say whether 
a distance ranging from half to three-quarters of a mile operates as 
a bar to attendance at their schools. Solvitur ambulando. If actual 
proof be needed, let the admission register of any new Board 
‘school be examined. We are much mistaken if it does not show 
that many of the new admissions consist of children who have 
been in the habit of previously attending schools twice, and more 
than twice, as distant from their homes. 

The bearing of this question of distance upon that of expendi- 
ture is obvious. The nearer school is brought to the child, the 
more money must be spent. A network of schools which aims at 
bringing school within a quarter of a mile of each home will cost 
double the amount of a network which brings school within 
half a mile of the child, because the number of schools 
must be increased in proportion. There are patches of London 
which are either schoolless, or in which the accommodation is 
deticient. But, fringing the patch, may be found schools with 
empty places in them. How is the instruction of the children 
in such a patch to be secured? In one of two ways. Either the 
juvenile Mahomet must go to the mountain, or the mountain must 

brought to the juvenile Mahomet. Credit him with the ordi- 
nary leg-power of the London urchin, and he easily finds a place 
in one of the border schools. Regard him as an inert lump, or a 
hen paralysed by the circle of chalk drawn round her, and school 
must be brought to his very nose. Upon which of these views 
has the London School Board acted? Too often, we fear, and too 
much, on the second of them. In nothing has their “ Utopian” 
tendency, to quote Mr. Arnold’s phrase, been more conspicuous 
than in their ignorance of the distance which London children have 
walked, are walking, and might continue to walk, with positive 
benefit, to reach school. The Board have done excellent work in 
bringing the child to the school; but we cannot express the same 
— approval of their eiforts to bring the school to the 


It is in this connexion that the ratepayers may study with 
advan the list of nearly 29,000 superfluous school places | 
which the Board seem to contemplate with a lightness of | 
heart worthy of M. Ollivier himself. An “apparent” excess | 
they euphemistically call it; and then we have their worthy 
Chairman repeating the truism that a child in Marylebone cannot 
attend a school in Lambeth. But is the excess al/ apparent ? Is not 


a part, at least, of the formidable figure very real indeed, and due, 
indirectly, to the operations of the Board? For, to return to our 
— and its fringe of outside schools, what happens when a new 

ard school is opened init? The schools on toe border or slightly 
beyond are depleted or remain unfilled, and the school places 
in them go to swell the d total of superfluous accommodation. 
It is no answer to this chatge to reply that the Board have 
added immensely to the total attendance in voluntary schools. The 
question is, Could they not have added still more, if they had been 
so minded, and if they would have been content with the homelier 


policy of using up existing accommodation, instead of the more 
= one of planting their banner in every region of the 
town 


We pass on to the Board’s interpretation of the word “suitable.” 
We agree with them that a school, to be suitable, must be suited 
to the circumstances of the neighbourhood. This is, at all events, 
a main element in “suitability.” The difficulty is to determine 
what the circumstances of the neighbourhood really are. Now it 
is a little remarkable that the Board have always refused to adopt 
a graduated scale of fees in their schools, on the ground that it is 
impossible for them to go in detail into the circumstances of the 
parents. Yet, sitting ina chamber on the Thames Embankment, 
they dogmatize freely enough on the “ character of the neighbour- 
hood.” A neighbourhood is only an aggregate of individuals ; if 
no inquiry is made about the individuals, what trustworthy know- 
ledge can there be of the neighbourhood? From their statistical 
— they survey a slice of London, and, sniffing school-fees in 
the wind, pronounce certain schools in it to be too “ highly priced ” 
to be “suitable.” The effect of this is that any vacant school- 
places in them pass into the limbo of superfluous school-places. 
There should be some very grave reason to justify the Board in 
restricting a limit defined by Act of Parliament. Primd facie, 
any school in which the fee does not exceed ninepence is an elemen- 
tary school, and ought to reckon as accommodation. Of course 
a discretion is left, and properly so, in the construction of the 
word “suitable.” We have conceded this by the example we 
have given of a school that would be unsuitable—namely, a nine- 

nny school in the midst of a very poor population. Let it not 

supposed, however, that the schools to which the Board —_ 
the term “ highly-priced ” are eightpenny or ninepenny schools. 
They are sometimes threepenny or fourpenny schools; and to re- 
gard them as such, and, by inference, as “ unsuitable,” appears to 
us an unwarrantable restriction of the meaning of the Act of 1870. 

In conclusion, let us add a few words on the subject of the 
fees in Board schools, though to approach it is, we w, like 
waving a red rag in the face of a bull. We should be as sorry 
as the Chairman of the Board himself to see the fees raised “ indis- 
criminately.” But we fail to see why a proposal to raise them 
with caution and discrimination should be always met with a pas- 
sionate non possumus. "Take the two largest towns in England 
next to London. In Liverpool the fees amount to one-fifth cf the 
school-rate; in Manchester to one-fourth. In London they amount 
only to one-eighth of it. Is there any good reason for this absurd 
disproportion? It has been acutely pointed out by a writer in the 
Pail Mali Gazette that the Board profess by the mouth of their 
Chairman to adapt their fees to the average ability of the parent 
to pay. If this be so, there must be in their schools some 
children paying more and some paying less than they can afford. 
But it is notorious that there are none in the former category ; 
consequently all are paying at the level of the poorest, which is 
not quite the common notion of an average. Is this wise, or is it 
necessary? It is unwise, because it pauperizes and demoralizes 
the parents. All experience shows that they attach a much greater 
value to an article for which they pay a fair price than to one which 
costs them little or nothing. Why are they to be exempt from the 
sacrifices which men in the middle and upper classes make for 
the education of their children? Hundreds pinch themselves to 
send their sons to a public school. Is it too much to ask the London 
artisan to forego the two glasses of beer which are represented by a 
fourpenny fee Andit is unnecessary. We may anticipate the cry 
of dissent which this proposition will encounter from the Board— 
a cry which we regret to perceive echoed by the Times. Is not a 
low fee indispensable for the enforcing of our compulsory powers ? 
Would you increase our difficulty? Now we must frankly say 
that the Board’s difficulty is very much of its own creating. “ Our 
compulsory powers” in the mouth of the Board remind us not a 
little of the “ unconscionable dog in the City ” from the lips of little 
Moses in The School for Scandal. They are a mere bugbear. In 
the first place, the children who require compulsion are a small 
minority. In the second, their parents are more often selfish, 
negligent, and stupid, than very poor. And in the third, the 
Board have _— by the Act of 1870 to remit fees, and by the 
Act of 1876 to call on the Guardians to pay fees in cases of 
proved necessity. And, lastly, we should be glad to learn from 
the Board how it is that the process of compulsion is possible in 
Liverpool and Manchester under circumstauces which render it, 
as they assert, an impossibility in London. 


DISARMAMENT. 


T is a somewhat curious commentary on the boasted progress of 
the present generation towards perfection that a Conference 
ou general disarmament like that recently held at Naples should 
have resulted in a complete failure. And this failure is the 
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more remarkable when we consider the object in view. Few, 
if any, institutions have ever afforded so favourite a theme of 
invective as the immense standing armies of the leading Euro- 

States. They have been denounced alike from the — 
and the platform. “Divines have enlarged upon their sinfulness; 
patriots have inveighed against them as the instruments of 
unscrupulous and tyrannical monarchs, and have compared 
the conscription with the slave-trade, the latter being repre- 
sented as decidedly the more enlightened institution of the 
two; and economists have pointed out and deplored the losses 
occasioned by the arbitrary withdrawal of some five millions of 
men in Europe alone from useful labour. It has been repeatedly 
urged that the very pussession of a powerful army is in itself a 
strong temptation to use it, and we have been told over and 
over again how much better and happier we should all be if 
the ollller would only turn his sword into a pruning-hook, 
or, to use language more adapted to these mechanical times, 
convert his breechloader into a steam-plough. Unfortunately 
there seems to be very little probability of the soldier doing 
anything of the kind. It is admitted on all hands that war 
is wicked except when undertaken in a righteous cause, and what 
nation ever yet believed that it was fighting in an unrighteous 
one? Large armies are expensive, no doubt ; but is not self-de- 
fence the first duty of every well-regulated community ?. The 

ion of such an army may certainly be used by a despot to 
turther his own private ends; but have other forms of govern- 
ment shown themselves more pacific? The ancient Republics of 
Greece and Rome were certainly not celebrated for their peaceable 


- proclivities. England, the favourite type of limited monarchy, is 


perpetually at war somewhere or other. America is enabled to 
dispense with a large army merely because she has no neighbours 
with whom she can fight, and Switzerland enjoys perpetual peace 
solely on account of her utter insignificance. The war of 1870 
was in every essential particular a national affair; and the 
French Republic has been busily engaged ever since its birth in 
ing and maintaining an immense army with the almost 
avowed object of taking revenge for past defeats. Thus it would 
appear that there was no form of government, no particular nation 
or people, to which the Conference of peace-makers could address 
itself, or which might be expected to set an example to the rest. 
To use a simile which some people may think inappropriate, it 
‘was much in the position of an army which, while having its objec- 
tive clearly defined, cannot find a base from which to operate. 
There is not wanting a certain class of persons who imagine 
that disarmament, complete and permanent, will in course of 
time be brought about by the amount of science now lavished 
on war, and they urge that improved weapons and means of 
destruction will eventually render warfare so deadly that it will 
be impossible to carry it on. We exposed the fallacy of this view 
some time ago by showing that, as far as statistics can be 
trusted, every improvement in weapons had hitherto defeated 
its own object, for the proportion of loss to the numbers engaged 
has diminished instead of increasing. Nor has this diminishing 
proportion of loss in war been confined to the actual battle-tield. 
An institution known as the Geneva Convention has been busily 
engaged for some years in attempting to mitigate the horrors of 
war for the soldier, and to improve his position during a cam- 
paign. And these efforts have been attended with far more suc- 
cess than any conference on disarmament appears likely to achieve. 
The red cross ona white ground has nowa recognized status in every 
civilized army, and is held more or less sacred by every combatant. 
Field hospitals, independent of those belonging to the belligerents, 
have been established, the use of explosive bullets has been forbid- 
den, and it may be safely predicted that any specially dangerous 
invention yet in store will be resisted as opposed alike to the 
spirit and practice of what is conventionally known as civilized 
war. Other agencies, too, of a similar nature are at work. The 
soldier is a commodity the value of which is steadily rising in the 
political market. Although in no country except Great Britain 
does he receive any but nominal pay, he is better treated and 
cared for in every sense than he used to be. In time of war, also, 
his position has improved immensely, and is still improving, 
Different Governments have been compelled to recognize his 
value and to care for him accordingly. The question of his 
food and supplies is no longer left to the inspiration of the 
moment or to the chances of victory and consequent plunder, but 
is carefully thought out and considered beforehand. He is better 
attended when sick or wounded; and as, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, campaigns which formerly occupied years are 
now compressed into months, and even weeks, he has comparatively 
little to fear in war except his enemy’s weapons, which is a good 
deal more than could have been said in the early part of the 
present century. At the close of a war honours and decorations 
are awaiting him, and civil employment under Government or 
a pension is generally bestowed upon deserving soldiers at the 
end of their military career. We are far from wishing to imply 


that the conscription as an institution is popular in those countries | 


where it exists. We merely wish to point out the steady amelio- 
ration which is taking place in the position and prospects of the 
soldier in general; and in these days of uncertainty and distress 
anything like security for the present and good prospects for the 


future is not to be despised. There is altogether too much reason | 
to fear that in more than one European State the lot of the soldier | 


is beginning by slow degrees to compare favourably with that of 
the civilian. Another striking feature of modern armaments is 


the immense, unceasing, and increasing amount of civilian labour , 


which they demand. This is due to the experience of recent 
wars, which clearly proves that war cannot now, as in olden times, 
be first declared and then prepared for; but that the preparation 
for war must be made during peace, and that, when once hostilities 
are declared, every man, horse, and waggon must be in readiness 
for instant action. The old saying that money is the sinews of 
war has lost much of its application. We have read of such 
things as a “Seven Years’ War” and a “ Thirty Years’ War,” and 
in such cases money would of course be the prime consideration. 
But such wars are things of the past, and now, when two 
ome Powers resort to arms, we have a “Seven Weeks’ 

Var”; in other words, the shock of battle follows so swiftly 
on the call to arms, and the result for good or evil is so 
quickly established, that men, steel, and lead may now be said 
to constitute the sinews of war. Not that the question of money 
is lost sight of—very far from it. We no longer wage war for a 
mere idea or for mere territory, but for a war indemnity in the 
shape of hard cash; and thus an element of gambling is introduced, 
which is not conducive to the wholesome plan of sitting down 
beforehand and counting the cost, especially when it is borne in 
mind that nations do not produce the stakes before fighting, but 
draw bills upon their posterity in the shape of loans, 

The greatquestion in modern warfare wh to throw an immense 
and thoroughly equipped army into the field at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, and this cannot be done without careful and incessant 
preparation. Accordingly, military and naval establishments are 
now, even during peace, carried to an extent which provides em- 
ployment for a considerable proportion of the civil population ; 
and such is the jealousy and mistrust between rival nations that 
the smallest increase or the slightest relaxation of this particular 
branch of industry is at once noted and made public through the 
—_ For a country which has risen to the rank of a Great 

ower there is no longer such a thing as economy possible. If she 
is rich and prosperous, it is obviously suicidal not to take measures 
to guard her riches. If she is on the verge of bankruptcy, a suc- 
cessful war will serve to divert attention from her financial 
embarrassments, and will make everything right. In olden times 
the military profession was everywhere looked upon as exceptional. 
Armies were small and comparatively inexpensive, and, owing to 
the then restricted means of communication, the soldier saw but. 
little of the civilian, the civilian even less of the soldier. It was- 
no uncommon thing for a country to be engaged in a war of 
which the origin, existence, progress, and even the locality were un- 
known to the greater portion of its inhabitants. It was suflicient 
for them that they possessed a body of men whose business it was 
to fight, and that accordingly those men were fighting. The same 
indifference, too, was formerly displayed in this country as to the 
doings of our navy. “Thank God the fleet is at sea, and Nelson. 
in command,” was the popular sentiment of the day, and no one 
cared to bestow any further thought upon the subject. Now we have 
changed all this. Armies have increased until they annually absorb 
the whole male youth of the population and retain it for a term of 
years; when war breaks out the whole nation watches the army 
with breathless interest, knowing well that if it is defeated the 
horrors of invasion are awaiting it. It might be sup- 
posed that the very magnitude of modern wars would ensure- 
their rarity ; but this does not appear to be the case, for no sooner: 
has a nation sustained an overwhelming and apparently 
crushing defeat than it reappears in the arena as ready to tight. 
as ever. We are told that the long interval of peace which 
followed Waterloo was due to sheer exhaustion, and very probably 
it was. But even exhaustion seems to be going out of fashion, for 
there appears to be absolutely no limit to modern puguacity. 
Altogether the chances of disarmament are, to say the least, 
forlorn. We may hope for the time when 


The warrior’s name shall be a name abhorred ; 


but that time is apparently a long way off. The profession of arms. 
is cultivated with increasing earnestness, the position of the soldier: 
improves day by day,’and his requirements and weapons give 
employment to a large and increasing number of the civil popula- 
tion. It is all very well to say that this cannot go on for ever 
because the financial burden will become intolerable; but want of 
money has never, according to history, prevented war, nor does it 
seem likely that it ever will. 


MR. BURNAND ON ACTING. 


OLLOWING close upon the discussion lately commented om 

in these columns concerning the establishment of a school of 
acting, there comes a novel suggestion. This is contained in a 
| singularly amusing and interesting book by Mr. Burnand, called 
| The A. D. C. (Chapman and Hall). The meaning of the mystic 
| letters A. D.C., will be known to many of our readers, but un- 
known to many others, and for their benefit we may as well quote 
| the alternative title of Mr. Burnand’s book, which is “ Personal 
Reminiscences of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cam- 
| bridge.” What the suggestion of which we have spoken is 
had better be discovered from Mr. Burnand’s own words in his 
| preface :— 

The idea of the A. D. C. was an adaptation of the Cambridge Union Club, 
substituting dramatic entertaiument for political debating. I now see 
that the Suciety, if recognized and directed by judicious authority, could 
work for a higher end, and for a far more important object, than was con- 
templated by its first founders, who will readily admit that their notion i» 
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starting the Club was to obtain a fair opportunity for the exercise of their 
dramatic talents, thus affording themselves novel and intellectual recrea- 
tion and their friends a considerable amount of amusement. In these days, 
when the question of the establishment of a School of Dramatic Art is 
being earnestly discussed, where could it find itself better placed than in 
the University, which, tardily but certainly, has already shown itself not 
unfavourable to the legitimate development of energy in this 
direction ? 

The writer goes on to make some excellent remarks upon the 
requirements of a School of Dramatic Art, the leading professors 
of which should, he justly says, be in every department men of 
education, taste, and refinement. The painter, the archeologist, 
the musician, the engineer, would all find their place in the con- 
scientious production of an Historical Drama; and the national 
drama of every country should be carefully and thoroughly 
studied— 

so that the instruction should benefit the aspiring author as well as the 
intending actor, each of whom would here master the first principles of his 
art, while the latter, at this early stage of his career, would learn to ap- 
preciate, intelligently, Dramatic Art as a profession, eminence in which 
— exceptional acquirements, apart from the possession of exceptional 
gifts. 

That such acquirements are demanded for such eminence is in- 
dubitably true; and Mr. Burnand’s picture of a dramatic school 
is, if Utopian, not the less attractive and desirable; but it will 
strike most people that the notion of a “ University School of 
Dramatic Art” is, if “a very pretty notion,” somewhat far- 
fetched; and the suggested alliance in this school of Girton College 
with the University suggests also flirtation and scandal without 
bounds. Mr. Burnand himself might found on this idea a comedy, 
built some what on the lines of Zubarin, in which the penniless 
parties to a stage elopement should interpret their author so 
conscientiously as to make a supposed private marriage a real one, 
and should return to receive anything but the blessing of a hard- 
hearted parent. However, Mr. Burnand’s ideal school would pro- 
bably resemble the musical college described in Charles Auchester, 
andin it there would be no time or opportunity for anything but 
hard work. 

Such notions as these are, of course, as Mr. Burnand says, 
“lightly put forward”; but they have led to his writing a chapter 
which should be read by all who share his true interest in the 
dramatic art. His disapproval of the results of the A. D.C. 
Company being coached by a professional actor leads him to make 
some valuable observations on the first principles of the art. 
Whether University “ lectures on the dramatic art, giving 
general principles with illustrations by historic examples, would 
be an excellent thing” may be open to question. Such lectures 
would, no doubt, be eminently popular; but the picture which 
the phrase naturally suggests of a grave and reverend don saying 
to his class, “ I shall now give an historic example,” diving under the 
table for a new wig and coming up as Julius Cesar, Volumnia, or 
David Garrick, is somewhat incongruous. The writer goes on to say 
with truth thatan ordinary professional actor would be ungble to give 
youthe reason why he made an effect which in ninety-eight (why not 
ninety-nine ?) cases out ofa hundred would not be original, but tra- 
ditional, and he then points out the course which pupilsin a dramatic 
school should be taught to follow. They should “ note the general 
a of the art, and then apply them to particular instances. 
Let them study the character they have to portray, master it 
thoroughly, and then decide to the best of their ability how such 
a character would behave in certain given circumstances. Dra- 
matic cause and effect would then be reasoned out, and fixed on a 
sure basis.” This seems to us to be admirably put, and proof 
exists, if it is needed, that the method laid down by Mr. Burnand 
is the true one, in the fact that it is adopted by the professors of 
the Paris Conservatoire. 

From these remarks the writer goes on to make some excellent 
observations on stage management. The stage manager, he says, 
should be a host in himself, “ not a great actor, but the cause of 
great acting in others. He should be discriminating, appreciative, 
— forbearing, clear-sighted, cool, courteous, determined. 

hat should be his qualifications can be best arrived at by an 
inquiry into his duties. Let us suppose the piece chosen indepen- 
dently of the stage-manager.” The first step naturally is for the 
author to read his piece to the stage-manager, who at this reading 
masters as many important points as possible, and, armed with this 
knowledge, proceeds immediately to read the piece by himself. 
Having done this, he returns it to the author, marked with 
annotations, queries, and suggestions, and the two consult toge- 
ther. “Dates are correctly ascertained, period of costumes set- 
tled, &c., the speeches are curtailed, the entrances and exits are 
arranged, probabilities are discussed, and the best effects are in 
a fair way of being obtained.” Then the stage-manager takes 
the piece again to his own den, makes his ground-plan of 
scenes, and calls in the scene-painter, first alone, and afterwards 
with the costumier. Between them they discuss the effects of 
colour combination, and at the next meeting the scene-painter and 
costumier both bring with them scale models, The costumier’s 
models apparently would resemble the figures dear to childhood, 
and of course, to paraphrase Mr. Burnand’s celebrated parody of 

Quatre-Vingt-Treize, “they would be twopence.” Furnished 
with them, the stage-manager sets to work “ to play his game of 
chess, scene by scene, act by act,” until he has decided upon eve’ 
movement of every character, and is prepared to give a 
reason for it. Then the scene-painter is again called in to deli- 
berate concerning properties. “I assume,” Mr. Burnand notes, 
‘throughout that authorities are consulted.” Last of all the 


leader of the band is called in and consulted by the stage- 
manager, “on whom the ultimate responsibility in all cases 
must rest.” After this the piece is ready for rehearsal by 
all concerned in it, and, with regard to this, Mr. Bur- 
nand insists rightly upon the necessity of implicit obedience being 
given to the stage-manager by the whole company from the highest 
to the lowest. But, this granted, the stage-manager would invite 
criticism and suggestion from the principals, and all reasonable 
suggestions thus made would be tried and re-tried “until the final 
decision is either for what the stage-manager had originally de- 
signed or for something much better ; but, in any case, the casting 
vote is in his hands.” There would be one more process to be 
gone through before the production of the piece, and this is the 
calling in of the author “to stamp the result with his approval ” at 
the last rehearsals. His suggestions would be treated like those 
of the principal actors, and might be of the utmost value; “ but, 
as a rule, he will bow to the judgment of a skilful, well-trained, 
and experienced stage-manager.” The scheme thus proposed ap 
admirable in theory ; and there seems no reason why it should not 
be carried out in practice with certain modifications. For instance, 
it may be doubted whether much would be gained by the anagem 
rehearsals in the stage-manager’s study carried on by him and 
his models, which would seem more useful to a ballet and 
chorus-master in a grand spectacle than to the stage-manager of 
an ordinary piece. Pasteboard people are more easily managed 

real ones, and in fine acting much depends upon in- 
trinsically trivial movements, which pasteboard persons can 
scarcely be induced to make. But, whatever criticism may be 
brought to bear upon the details of Mr. Burnand’s scheme, its 
general value can scarcely fail to obtain recognition. 

With such a subject as Mr. Burnand’s, and with a writer whose 
humorous powers in some lines are unrivalled, it would be strange 
if his work were not full of amusing things. These, however, are 
not to our present purpose, and would only be spoilt by being 
paraphrased. One story, very remotely connected with the A. D.C., 
which he tells will bear repetition in a brief form. This recounts 
how, on one Sunday morning, the walls of the University were 

lacarded with announcements that “the Rev. Mr. Clayton would 

urn Dr. Donaldson's heretical Book of Jasher in front of Trinity 
College at” some hour in the evening when the streets were sure to 
be full. The placards were headed “ Heresy ! Heresy !! Heresy!!!” 
The result of this was that, although the placards were torn down 
as quickly as possible by the police, a mob assembled in front of 
Trinity, and a serious riot might have taken place if an ingenious 
junior don had not conceived the idea of gravely coming out of 
the gates and burning an old Euclid in view of the multitude. 


REVIEWS. 


EWALD’S REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN.* 


A* the beginning of the second volume of these “ Political 
Studies ” Mr. Ewald takes occasion to discourse, after the 
well-known manner of certain popular essayists of the day, on the 
element of truth in Lord Eldon’s favourite maxim “Sat cito si 
sat bene.” Nowadays,as he mournfully reminds us, we are so 
over-anxious for sheer speed that we mistake cram for education, 
and ritualism for religion, shattering our constitutions while we 
scamp our work. Surely a place should have been found among 
the signs of decay in this go-ahead age for the deplorable fact 
that authors too frequently exhibit a tendency towards book- 
making, and that for one production bearing the marks of real and 
sustained effort we are at the present day called upon to read a 
hundred collections of “ studies.” That modest and innocent term 
seems to deprecate all critical severity ; for in literature, as in art, 
what is but partial and unfinished to-day may be completed to- 
morrow or in the course of years; and the author or painter may 
be but inviting us to a foretaste of the fruit tocome. In truth, 
however, the word, as used in this special and quasi-technical 
sense, is one of the most misused terms of our times. Thus in 
French polite literature it is fast coming to signify any- 
thing invertebrate—a novel without a story, ora play without a 
plot ; while in English composition of the historical kind it seems 
to used as a mere euphemism for anything sketchy, hasty, 
and unworthy of preservation, like, for instance, these volumes 
about “ Representative Statesmen.” 

Mr. Ewald we have long thought to be possessed of abilities 
which only needed good husbandry in order to become of real 
service to students of history ; and though there has at times been 
a considerable amount of cockle in his corn, we never quite aban- 
doned the hope that, as an author, he would at last grow to years 
of discretion. His last book more especially, a Life of Sir Robert 
Walpole, though hasty in execution, was by no means the work of 
an incompetent hand ; and its merits, as well as its shortcomi 
were not overlooked in these columns. But the successor which 
he has thought fit to give to it marks a very rapid descent indeed. 
If the volumes before us represent Mr. Ewald’s notions of histo- 
rical writing, whether in the way of “studies” or otherwise, 
then we are constrained to say that he is not so much an historian 
spoilt, as a bookmaker incurable. 


* Representative Statesmen: Political Studies, By A.C. Ewald. 2 vols, 
L 


London : Chapman & Hall. 1879. 
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The species is not one which we feel called upon to define on 
the present occasion in all its numerous varieties; but they may 
one and all be recognized by their family likeness, and few are 
without certain easily noticeable marks which appear in an 
ominously complete conjunction in these new volumes of Mr. 
Ewald’s. That which distinguishes the bookmaker from other 
persons who produce books is fis wish, which skill and experience 
may obscure, but can never altogether conceal, to fill a certain 
number of pages or volumes for the sake of filling them. He is 
accordingly, as a matter of course, the reverse of discriminating in 
the choice of his materials; he is liberal in quotation, and reitera- 
tive of the reflections of the kind known as “general”; he is 
copious in the literal sense of never falling short of copy, or, should 
such be his ill luck, of having at command plentiful ag egg ong 
matter; and though often the cause of weariness in others, he is 
never weary himself. It is not always easy to be wroth with one 
who so cheerfully furnishes a supply of what there always seems a 
public willing to demand. The primary requirement 
is a subject fairly attractive in itself; for the readers whom he 
courts are wont to look to the theme of a book without in- 

uiring into the qualifications of the author for treating it. 
ere, for instance, is a collection of biographies of ten lead- 
ing English statesmen, the dates of whose lives range from 
the reign of Charles I. to that of Queen Victoria. It is an 
ambitious theme, about treating which even the late Lord 
Brougham might conceivably have thought twice ; but it was cer- 
tainly worth treating, The next point is how to arrange such a 
subject after a fashion which may vaguely suggest, though it may 
not go so far as actually to imply, some definite plan. Here it 
occurs to Mr. Ewald to call his ten English worthies—nearly all 
of whom were virtually Prime Ministers, though even Walpole, to 
whom the title was first applied, indignantly repudiated it—“ re- 
tative statesmen.” presentative of what? The other 

y a series of essays was published concerning a number of emi- 
nent English preachers, who were distinguished according to the 
several styles of their pulpit oratory. Of the execution of the 
scheme we know nothing; but the design itself was sufficiently 
happy, because fairly precise. So, we presume, Mr. Ewald pro- 
bn ¢ to himseif tc distinguish his ten statesmen according to their 
several styles of statesmansnip. But to ticket off ten eminent 
statesmen by an epithet apiece, as if no one but the younger Pitt 
had a right to the appellation “the Disinterested Minister,” or as if 
Sir Robert Peel were to be branded in perpetuum with a capital 
E as “the Minister of Expediency,” seems to us an amusement 
better befitting a round game than a serious piece of historical 
work. But this, after all, is a mere question of taste and feeling. 

If we are to view a number of statesmen as a series of types of 

icular qualities or tendencies of statesmanship, it is of course 
expedient that there should be no mistake as to the author's con- 
ceptions of the several qualities or tendencies in question. Here, 
again, is the bookmaker’s opportunity, of which, true to the 
instinct which possesses him, Mr. Ewald makes the most. Halifax 
is labelled “the Moderate Minister”; it accordingly behoves 
Mr. Ewald to apprise his readers of what he means by “‘ moderate” 
and ‘“ moderation.” Thus we are treated for a couple of pages or 
more to leather and prunella like the following :— 


From the days of Thales to the days of the latest interpreter of Comte, 
Philosophy has never ceased to inculcate the advantages of moderation. In 
all things, save where vice casts its shadow, the middle course—that course 
which, on the one side, abjures the rigidity of abstinence, and, on the other 
side, the excess of license—is always the safest, as well as the wisest and 
most tolerant. 


We pass, without any very grave scruples, over a few intervening 
sentences, for Mr. Ewald’s transitions of thought have no Pindaric 
abruptuess :— 

The commercial man whose prosperity is the most lasting is he who 
equally shuns the recklessness of the gambler and the timidity of the over- 
cautious. The most polished man is he who effects a compromise between 
the offensive independence of the demagogue and the degrading servility of 
the courtier. The healthiest man is he who neither worries himself with | 
the fears of the valetudinarian nor abandons himself to the license of the 
dissipated. In short, moderation is the strength of religion, the secret of 
wisdom, and the sap of a sound morality. 


Canning is honoured by the title of “ the Brilliant Minister,” and to 
the sketch of his career is accordingly prefixed an excursus on the 
— truth that “ genius knows no law, save its own.” Hilde- 

nd, Wolsey, Cromwell, and Bismarck areeach allowed a sentence, 
by way of illustrating this observation, while we are invited to 
take in a lump the less prominent examples, among statesmen, of 
“De Witt, Ximenez, Alberoni, Cavour, Metternich, Oxenstiern, 
Talleyrand, and Nesselrode,” and the parallels offered by “such 
military heroes as Julius Cxsar, Condé, Turenne, Marlborough, 
Soult, Tilly, Masséna, Clive, or Wellington.” Mr. Ewald, by the 
way, has a habit of enumeration which he has manifestly acquired 
from the study either of Chaucer and Spenser or of the leading 
articles of the Daily Telegraph. Elsewhere, in eulogizing the 
military exploits of the Duke of Wellington (“the Conscientious 
Minister ”), we are defiantly asked what, compared to his victories, 
are “the achievements, brilliant though they be, of Alexander, 
Scipio, Hannibal, Cesar, Turenne, the great Condé, Tilly, 


Luxembourg, Marlborough, Saxe, Suwarrow”? One is irresistibly 
reminded of the catalogue of an auctioneer or the “forty” of 
Mr. Walt Whitman. | 

In general, when Mr. Ewald is once fairly launched into his | 
subject, he is at no loss for more substantial matter, which he | 


illingly derives from various sources. Occasionally, it should be | 


conceded, he uses his incontestable right of condensing himself; 
though in what way the sketch of Sir Robert Walpole, which he 
describes as a condensation of his biography of the “ Minister of 
Peace,” can be at the same time called a “study,” we confess our- 
selves unable to conceive. Elsewhere, and more especially in the 
sketch of Lord Palmerston, he makes use of the writings of the 
late Lord Dalling, which to our mind bear very little dilution. 
How pregnantly, by the way, the quotations very judiciously in- 
troduced here and there from the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis’s Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain convey the 
instruction which they contain. The speeches and writings of the 
Representative Statesmen themselves are legitimately enough, but 
with much capriciousness of choice, laid under contribution by Mr. 
Ewald. The quotations from Halifax will be as new to many 
readers of these volumes as they are valuable in themselves; but 
what save the very direst exigencies of book-making can account 
for the reprinting at full length, together with a number of other 
political squibs by Canning, of the Needy Knife-grinder ? 

Is it uncharitable to attribute to the same motive of haste—to 
the same desire of filling a couple of volumes guocungue modo— 
the mixture of claptrap and slipshod writing with which we must 
in the present instance charge Mr. Ewald? We call it claptrap to 
write of Pitt that while “kings bowed and smiled, he, the com- 
moner, the son of a newly-created peer, took scant pains not to 
show that he held such homage in contempt.” The truth is, that 
one of the most doubtful points in Pitt’s political conduct—his 
abstinence from seeking to promote Catholic emancipation which he 
had formerly supported—is an instance of unworthy deference to the 
Royal will. We call it claptrap, of a different kind, to pretend 
that “even history, with a deference as singular as it is signi- 
ficant, invariably describes him as Mr. Pitt.” Then why does 
history—or rather, we should say, why do old-fashioned writers 
who like to flavour their style with a suspicion of St. James’s 
Street—at least as “invariably” speak of the typically genial 
Charles James Fox as “ Mr. Fox”? We call these things claptrap, 
as being too obviously intended to catch the passing applause of the 
unthinking ; but we should be inclined to apply a harsher name to 
such a flourish as that in the introductory part of the same bio- 
graphical sketch, where the flattering unction is laid to our souls 
that, ‘with the exception of England, no country expects or exacts 
from her statesmen the virtues we insist upon.” As Mr. Ewald is 
fond of musty proverbs, we may take leave to remind him that 
comparisons are odious. We could mention more than one Con- 
tinental State the servants of which would bitterly resent the 
insult involved in Mr. Ewald’s words—words such as should not 
be lightly uttered, even by irresponsib!e lips. The slipshod care- 
lessness of style into which Mr, Ewald has allowed himself to fall 
betrays itself in the earliest pages of his book; but we have no 
space for citing examples of this petty, but irritating, defect. We 
confess, however, that we prefer even an occasional slip in syntax 
to such a vulgarism as “ He was always the stately personage,” or 
to such circumlocutions as “ the pauper’s favourite tish” (namely, 
sprats), and “ that curious ottoman in the House of Lords” (to wit, 
the woolsack), Thesketch from which these last flowers are taken 
is that of Lord Eldon, to part of which Mr. Ewald has thought 
a to give a semi-comic flavour— on one occasion, in deference 
to Lord Eldon’s own practice at the University, even hazarding 
a pun. Weare not quite certain whether to class as a mere trick 
of style a favourite turn of phrase of Mr. Ewald’s and of the class 
of writers among whom he has chosen to descend :—“* We know 
all this,” “It is needless for me to enter into the oft-told history,” 
especially as, after saying with regard to the shameful episode of 
the Spanish marriages that he “need not enter into it at length,” 
he does so to the comparatively full extent of four pages. This kind 
of reticence reminds one of nothing so much as of that displayed 
by the operatic lover in Panard’s old song :— 

J’ai vu l’amant dune bergere, 
Lorsqu’elle dormait dans un bois, 
Prescrire aux oiseaux de se taire, 
Et, lui, chanter a pleine voix. 

We have thought it right to indicate without any unne- 
cessary reticence our reasons for regretting that a book such 
as this should have been published by a writer who in this 
very production gives some proof of his being capable of better 
things. Though none of these sketches possesses any independent 
value of its own as an historical essay, yet several of them are 
written with a degree of freshness which, combined with Mr. 
Ewald’s naturally clear intelligence and candid spirit, might go far 
to make him an agreeable as well as useful historical writer. The 
sketch of Halifax, to which perhaps may be added that of Chatham 
in the first volume, is not uninteresting; nor is that of Canning in the 
second, which reminds us of the strange want of an adequate bio- 
graphy of one of the most illustrious as well as “ brilliant ” among 
our modern statesmen. On the other hand, the opening sketch of 
Strafford strikes us as specially crude and carelessly put together ; 
while we certainly demur to accepting, on the scant premisses 
furnished by Mr. Ewald, his (to our mind) ungenerous conclusions 
as to the political character of the late Sir Robert Peel. The 
sketch of Lord Palmerston is in truth only a fragment, as Lord 
Dalling’s Memoir was in truth only a sketch. In matters of 
detail, scrupulous accuracy was hardly to be looked for from Mr. 
Ewald in his present phase of authorship. To speak of “the 
Protestant Elector Palatine of Bohemia” seems to betray ignor- 
ance of the fact that the Elector was King of Bohemia. To 
describe “ Holland ” towards the close of the seventeenth century, 


when coupling it with Sweden, as “a gallant little kingdom,” 
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may be a venial slip; but to call William III. “the son of 
William of Nassau,” though the phrase might admit of a species 
of defence, suggests a looseness of memory which would be 
way oe out of place in one who loftily refers to the works 
of Lord Macaulay as read “ by all who prefer brilliancy of style to 
accuracy of statement.” For a hopelessly loose way of putting 
things we may refer to Mr. Ewald’s account of the change in the 
views of Pitt towards the French Revolution, and of the reasons 
which caused him in the end to determine for war. Let any 
one who chooses read this passage (Vol. I. p. 315-316), and see 
how far it corresponds to the actual sequence of events, and the 
actual relations to the successive French declarations of war of the 
Girondists and the Jacobins. Vagueness is not always a sufficient 
protection for looseness of statement; although it may for some 
reasons be preferable to mere a When Mr. Ewald, in 
speaking of the period of the Belgian Revolution, remarks that 
“the German sovereigns had entered into a Teutonic league to 
suppress the liberties that had been accorded to their subjects,” he 
seems to be confounding the Federal resolution of 1832 with the 
establishment of the Germanic Confederation in 1815. It is of 
course possible that he may not have been thinking of either; but 
the problem is one on which we need hardly enter into further 
speculation, We trust that we have shown sufficient cause for 
recording our protest against the kind of “studies” which Mr. 
Ewald has thought proper to set before the public. 


FARRAR’S LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL.* 


Wé. heartily wish we could praise without reserve this new 
production of Canon Farrar’s busy and vigorous pen. All 
his publications are characterized by freshness, by a lively interest 
in his subject, and a copious outpouring of multifarious reading 
which with many will pass for scholarship. His Seekers after 
God is a model little book, unpretending, yet full of valuable 
matter ; no one could read it through without learning much that is 
worth knowing about those philosophers who, in the infancy of 
the Christian Church, grappled manfully with problems which 
only a revelation whereto they were strangers could have enabled 
them to solve. His Life of Christ took one almost by storm 
through its brilliancy and freedom from conventional restraint, 
though from the first a careful reader could hardly fail to note a 
certain shallowness of thought, and to deplore at times a tone of 
irreverence, not the less painful because the writer was wholly 
unconscious of it. Dr. mae probably does not anticipate a like 
measure of success for the volumes now under review, and we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that he will obtain it. They seem 
to us to exhibit all the faults of his earlier efforts in an exaggerated 
form, withont possessing some of the qualities which helped to 
atone for them. The style, in particular—never a strong point 
with our author—is unlikely to satisfy even his ardent admirers; 
fluctuating as it does between turgid rhetoric and’ a tone of 
jaunty familiarity better suited to the columns of the American 
daily press. We will cite but one example of the kind of English 
writing which the Canon thinks seemly, while describing so grave 
and touching a scene as that “ drawing-room audience ” (as he calls 
it) accorded to St. Paul by Festus and the younger Agrippa :— 

“ You are trying to persuade me offhand to be a ‘ Christian !’” he said, 
with a half-suppressed smile; and this finished specimen of courtly 
eutrapelia was his bantering answer to St. Paul’s appeal. Doubtless his 
polished remark on this compendious style of making converts sounded 
very witty to that distinguished company, and they would with difficulty 
suppress their laughter at the notion that Agrippa, favourite of Claudius, 
friend of Nero, King of Chalcis, Iturea, Trachonitis, nominator of the 
High Priest, and supreme guardian of the Temple treasures, should suc- 
cumb to the potency of this “short method with a Jew.” ‘That a Paul 
should make the King a@ Christian (!) would sound too ludicrous.—Vol. ii. 
P- 359- 

Now it may be worth while to ask for what class of readers a 
style like this is supposed to be suited. Certainly not for plain 
people, who would know nothing about eutrapelia, and would 
hardly detect the flavour of that ill-timed reference to the Short 
and Easy Method with the Deists, respecting whose author one not 
of Canon Farrar’s calibre declared that “‘ he was indeed a reasoner 
not to be reasoned against”; yet surely a student of ordinary 
taste and cultivation would as soon relish the leading articles of the 
Daily Telegraph as poor stuff like the above, emphasized though 
it be with treble inverted commas and notes of admiration. Nor is 
it pleasant, in a work which professes to be an expansion and in 
some sense an exposition of a large portion of the New Testament, 
to be perpetually encountering such phrases as “ Greek gamins,” 
“house to house” ministry, “out and out” Apostles, “ mass- 
meetings,” “ their worships” the magistrates, “ your Excellency” 
the Governor, “ worthy couple,” and the like; or to hear of men 
“touched in their ets,” or of the Apostle “ keeping the wolf 
from the door” by working in “ Aquila’s squalid shop.” The 
false delicacy of the rendering of xoAA@pevox in vol. ii. p. 259 note, 
isa real, though no doubt an unintentional, violation of right 
feeling; and we must enter our protest against a host of villanous 
compounds wherewith the Canon has attempted to adorn the 
English language. ‘‘Self-pity” may perhaps pass muster under 
the cover of “ self-love” and Mr. Smiles’s “ self-help” ; but not so 


* The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F.W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late 
Yellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Canon of Westminster ; and Chaplain 
in Ordinary tothe Queen. 2vols, London, Paris, and New York : Cassell, 
Petter, & Co. 1879. 


easily “ antinomy” (meaning thereby self-contradiction ”), “ whole- 
heartedness,” “ ” fisher-huts,” abortive- 
born,” “ word-battlings” “ myriad-sided,” “devil-doctrines.” If 
our author could not write better than most persons who under- 
take the office of public instructors we should not waste time upon 
criticism of this minute kind. The misfortune is that, like Horace’s 
lover, he seems to mistake his worst faults for beauties. 

The main design of these two full and elaborate volumes will 
commend themselves to every student of Holy Scripture. Modern 
lives of St. Paul there are, as Mr. Martineau remarks, with as much 
humour as truth, which partake much of the nature of illustrative 
“ guide-books, so instructive that by far the greatest part of their 
information would have been new” to the Apostle himself (vol. i. 
p- 525). To these “admirable works” Canon Farrar, in passing, 
assigns their due meed of commendation ; his book pretends not to 
enter into competition with them :— 


It has been written [he says] in great measure with a different purpose, 
as well as from a different point of view. My chief object has been to give 
a definite, accurate, and intelligible impression of St. Paul’s teaching; of 
the controversies in which he was engaged; of the circumstances which 
educed his statements of doctrine and practice; of the inmost heart of his 
theology in each of its phases; of his Epistles as a whole, and of each 


Epistle in particular as complete and perfect in itself—Preface, p. viii. 


There can be no question as to the value and importance of 
his labours, if only they approximate to his ideal standard; and it 
is because, in our judgment, they fail to do so that we can 
accept them with but qualified approval. The first defect, which 
must strike even a hasty reader, is his absolute exclusion of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews from the catalogue of St. Paul’s writings. 
In his earlier pages he simply says in a footnote (vol. i. p. 10), 
“T do not reckon the Epistle to the Hebrews, believing it to be 
the work of Apollos ”—a vague press, first ventured on by Luther, 
and wholly incapable both of proof and refutation. As his 
second volume proceeds the Canon thinks a little more explana- 
tion necessary ; and, having stated of Apollos that “he watered 
what Paul had planted,” he adds, again in a foot-note, 
“There can be little reasonable doubt that Apollos was the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. In reading that Epistle 
(which cannot be dealt with in these volumes) it is easy to see 
that, essentially Pauline as is much of its phraseology, the main 
method is original, and would probably be more pleasing and con- 
vincing to Jews than any which St. Paul was led to adopt” (vol. ii. 
p. 20). Twice in later pages the same opinion is conveyed, in 
terms yet more positive—“ That the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
not written by the Apostle is now almost universally believed” 
(p. 483, note)—a statement which we aver to be quite mistaken— 
and more modestly towards the end of his labours, “Of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews I have said nothing, because I hope to — 
of it hereafter, and because, for reasons which appear to me a 
lutely convincing, I cannot re it as a work of St. Paul’s” (p. 
510). Dr. Farrar is not to complained of for holding what 
private opinion he pleases on a question which from the third 
century downwards has been a subject of fair debate ; but we have 
a right to demand, in the case of a composition which he admits 
to be “ essentially Pauline in much of its phraseology,” and which 
has been widely received as St. Paul’s both in ancient and modern 
churches, that it should not be discarded altogether when he 
attempts to describe the teaching of that Apostle, at least without 
due cause stated and examined. 

Yet we must acknowledge that, had the Epistle to the Hebrews 
been admitted to its proper place in these pages, about half of 
them would require to be rewritten. There seems to be in our 
author's nature a stronger dislike to the spirit, to the rites and 
ordinances, of the Jewish dispensation than we ever before observed 
in the writings of any one who had a real faith in its divine origin, 
as we are sure he has. Circumcision, for example, is mentioned 
over and over again in such terms as, if the scattered notices were 
brought together (a task we should certainly shrink from), would 

robably startle the writer himself, who yet would not deny that 
it was, after all, the seal of God's covenant made with Abraham. 
There is, again, an almost spiteful minuteness in his detail of the 
burdens Paul would have to defray for “ the four paupers” who 
had on them the vow of Nazarites, and who had been recommended 
to him by James and the elders (Acts xxi. 23, 24). Is it not 
almost certain that “the sixteen sacrificial animals and the 
accompanying meat offerings,” about which he declaims (vol. ii. 
p. 296), had long since been commuted, as in the parallel case of 
puriiication after childbirth, for the humbler offering of the “two 
turtles or two young pigeons” (Num. vi. 10), which he 
in absolute silence? In transferring to the Apostle of the Gentiles 
his own distaste for the ceremonies of the law of Moses, he 
could not possibly admit the evidence of an Epistle which so 
signally illustrates the true nature of the Old Testament, as setiing 
forth in types and shadows the same spiritual truths as are 
plainly revealed in the New. 

Dr. Farrar’s common sense revolts from giving credence to those 
theories which have lately been propounded in Germany respect- 
ing the alleged an pee between the systems of theology up- 
held by St. Paul and the original Apostles respectively ; theories 
for which there is absolutely no groundwork worth the attention 
of a thinking man. He repeatedly rejects the notion that the evil 
“ counter-mission ” which dogged the Apostle’s footsteps wherever 
he went was composed of emissaries from the Apostolic Church at 
Jerusalem ; yet it must be confessed that he is systematically un- 
just to James, “ the Lord’s brother,” and to the community over 
which he presi We pick out a few sentences from his very 
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full account of Paul's reception on his final visit to Jerusalem; for 
the spirit which pervades it there is absolutely no pretext supplied 
by our only extant record, Acts xxi. 17-25. 

As we read the narrative of €e Acts in the light of the Epistles it is difficult 
to resist the impression that the meeting betweea the Apostle and the elders 
of Jerusalem wascold. [But notice the strong wording of ver. 17, dopevos 
ared€éEavro, for so it should be read.]_ It is, of course, certain that the first 
object of the meeting was the presentation of the contribution from which 
Paul had hoped so much. . It must have been a far larger bounty 
than they had any reason to expect, and on this occasion, if ever, we might 
surely have looked for a little effusive sympathy, alittle expansive warmth, 
on the part of a community which had received so tangible a proof of the 
Apostle’s kindness. Yet we are not told about a word of thanks, and we 
see but too plainly that Paul’s hardly disguised misgiving as to the manner 
in which his gift would be accepted (Rom. xv. 31) was confirmed. Never 
in any age have the recipients of alms at Jerusalem been remarkable tor 

ratitude. (Note—Witness the treatment in recent days of Sir M. Monte- 

ore and Dr. Frankl, after conferring on them the largest pecuniary 
benefits. )—Vol. ii. p. 293. 
“Hic nigrae succus loliginis: hee est x mera”; and so 
might have without further notice. Hardly so, however, 
the insinuation that in the matter of the being at charges for the 
Nazarites’ vow these false brethren, with James at their head, took 
a mean advantage of the generous simplicity of Paul. When that 
Apostle narrated in full detail the work he had done, 
What love and exultation should such a narrative have excited! All 
that we are told is, that “they, on hearing it, glorified God, and said ”— 
what? ‘The repetition, the echo, of bitter and even deadly reproaches 
against St. Paul, coupled with a suggestion which, however necessary they 
may have deemed it, was none the less humiliating. “* You observe, brother, 
how many myriads of the Jews there are that have embraced the faith, 
and they are all zealots of the Law.” ‘The expression is a startling 
ene. Were there, indeed, at that early date “many myriads” of Jewish 
Christians, when we know how insigniticant numerically were the churches 
even at such places as Rome and Corinth, and when we learn how small 
was the bodv of Christians which, a decade after, took refuge at Pella from 
the impending ruin of Jerusalem? If we are to take the expression 
literally—if there were even as many as two myriads of Christians who 
were all zealous for the Law—it only shows how fatal was the risk that 
the Church would be absorbed into a mere slightly-differentiated syna- 
gogue.—ZJbid. p. 294. 
In the same captious spirit, when the counsel of the elders, 
honest and friendly as it surely was, proved in the issue so dis- 
astrous, our author asks in a triumphant tone, “ How came it that 
not one of these ‘many myriads’ lifted an arm or raised a voice ” 
(p. 317) in the Apostle’s utmost peril? Even if we held with 
San Knox that St. Paul's compliance in this matter of the vow 
met with its merited reward in his consequent sufferings, we 
should still uphold the integrity of his unwise counsellors. 

Canon Farrar blazons on his title-page Chrysostom’s happy 
speech «i xai IlaiAos fv dvOpwros jv, and all we can wish for 
is, that he should be represented as the man he was; the picture 
exhibited in these pages we believe to be remote enough from the 
truth. Ugly, dwartish, purblind, epileptic, rude and slow of 
speech, too timid or helpless to travel alone—such is Dr. Farrar’s 
ideal of the Apostle of the Gentiles. He even withholds from his 
hero the advantages of a liberal education, as for other causes 
equally slight, so because he did not reason in the manner of Aris- 
totle in the Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans, or make the 
most remotely faint allusion to “the splendid guesses of the 
Phedo” (obviously because they were nothing but guesses) when 
writing the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (Vol. i. p. 38). That St. Paul's thorn (our author calls it 
his “ stake”) in the flesh was a defect of eyesight, others had con- 
jectured before him from Gal. vi. 11. The epileptic theory is, we 
presume, almost a peculiar possession of our imaginative Canon, 
whereof few will wish to rob him. Krenkel, however, presses 
the literal meaning of ¢ferricare in Gal. iv. 14, by noting 
the practice of spitting to avert an attack of that fell disease 
(Vol. ii. p. 153). We will do our author the justice to be- 
lieve that he does not connect the “ trances” which came 
over the Apostle at more than one crisis of his eventful history 
(Acts xxii. 17 ; 2 Cor. xii. 1-3) with accesses of bodily or mental 
disease ; yet, if this opinion be rejected, we know not any plausible 
conjecture to substitute in its place. As to the statements of 
writers from the sixth century downwards, which are gathered 
in vol. ii. Excursus xi., we should as soon think of appealing to 
Raffaelle’s cartoons to establish an opposite conclusion; and we 
refuse to give credit to the “sad probability that there were periods 
in St. Paul’s career at which, owing to the disfigurement wrought 
by the ravages of his affliction, we should not have liked to gaze 
upon his face.” 

Just as unwilling are we to accept Dr. Farrar, vice Cumming 
retired, as an interpreter of obscure or unfulfilled prophecy. Were 
the subject less grave, it would be amusing to mark the confident 
air with which he propounds his discoveries in this field :— 

St. Paul’s “ Lawless One” and “ Man of Sin” [2 Thess. ii. 4,8], who is 
to be destroyed by the advent of Christ, must have some chronological 
analogy to St. John’s Antichrist. Now St. John’s Antichrist in the Epistles 
is mainly Gnostic heresy (“ Omnis hereticus Antichristus ee and 
the denial that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (1 Jobniv. 3). In the 
Apocalypse it is Nero. In the Old Testament Antichrist is Antiochus 
Epiphanes. What has this to do either with the Papacy or with the Re- 
formation ?—Vol. i. p. 616, note. 

Not much, we suspect ; but we feel more at home with our author 
in his destructive than in his constructive criticism. The crowning 
hypothesis is that 6 xar¢x@v (2 Thess. ii. 7) is the Emperor Claudius 
(vol. ii. p. 584 note), possibly with a punning reference to his 


name. 
’ We have been forced to differ from Canon Farrar so widely 


that we are glad to be able to add something in a different strain. 
He has noble ideas of a biogmpher's functions, and nu doubt has 
done his utmost to realize them. Caring comparatively little for 
the petty details of St. Paul’s daily existence, he pleads that “ We 
know a man truly when we know him at his greatest and his best ; 
we realize his significance for ourselves and for the world when we 
see him in the noblest activity of his career, on the loftiest summit, 
and in the fullest glory of his life” (vol. i. p. 11). He vindicates 
the genuiveness of the Pastoral Epistles (1, 2 Timothy, Titus) with 
vigour and success, expressing a decided conviction in the truth of 
his conclusions, and that, too, after giving more than their due 
of “respectful attention” to the objections of De Wette, Renan, 
Davidson, and others. He has less patience with the so-called 
critics who have chosen to represent the Acts of the Apostles as 
an unauthentic work written for a purpose in the second century, 
and fairly observes on the whole subject :—“ It has been said that 
Paley uses the discrepancies between the Acts and the Epistles 
to prove their independence, and the agreements to establish their 
truthfulness. It may certainly be said that the Tiibingen school 
adduces un-Pauline expressions to prove non-authenticity, and 
Pauline expressions to prove forgery” (vol. ii. p.622, note). For the 
sake of this manly protest against irrational rationalism we will part 
on friendly terms with Canon Farrar, wishing him, for the bene- 
fit of his future labours, a more chastened judgment and a purer 
taste in regard to his English style. 

Before we conclude we wish to call attention to some oversights, 
venial enough in a work of this magnitude, yet nothing the less 
worth setting right. Such are “I am sorry that each (/ey. such) 
fault can be proved by the Queen” (ii. 64); “ Domitian (/eg. Dio- 
cletian) and Maximin struck medals of Hercules and the 
Hydra” (i. 177). Again, what authority is there for the state- 
ment that “ Pascal had been trained as a Jesuit” (i. 4), or that 
the incestuous man in 1 Cor. vy. 1 sinned in his father's lifetime 
(ii. 92)? In that really pathetic passage which tells how that 
“‘the characteristic of waning life is disenchantment, a sense of 
inexorable weariness, a sense of inevitable disappointment” 
(ii. 573), the instance of the Baptist is precarious, and that of Elijah 
ill-chosen, inasmuch as that prophet had by no means run his 
course when the phase of feeling passed over him to which he 

ve expression in I Kings xix. 4. Finally, we marvel greatly at 

ing told that the evidence between the readings xa:pa, “ oppor- 
tunity,” and xupie, “Lord,” in Rom. xii, 11 is “very nicely 
balanced,” manuscripts and versions giving an overwhelming pre- 

nderance to the latter form. But, in truth, the Canon’s know- 
edge of Biblical criticism is not extensive, and, when he veutures 
upon an independent judgment (as in adopting xvpiov in Acts 
xx, 28), he seldom satisfies the wary student. Nor can we say 
much for the fulness or accuracy of the index appended to these 
volumes. 


A LADY’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.* 


7 put a criticism in the form of a rule of three sum, we may say 
that, as the frowning precipices and savage caiions of the Roc 
Mountains are to the sunny and smiling scenery of the Sandwic’ 
Islands, so is Miss Bird’s present volume to that in which she de- 
scribed the Hawaian paradise. Ladies have gone round the world, 
like Mme. Ida Pfeiffer, when travelling was a more serious business 
than it is now. They have braced their nerves to thrilling ad- 
ventures, such as the descent of a mine or the ascent of a 
mountain. But we have seldom met with a lady, even in the 
pages of fiction, who went through so much in the way of ad- 
venture as Miss Bird. We cannot wonder that she excited a wide- 
spread sensation among the gossip-loving editors of the Western 
States ; or that wherever she came in her devious wanderings, she 
invariably found that her fame had gone before her. She gives 
some hints for her own portrait, if she does not actually sketch 
it. She implies that her frame is slight, and she tells us that 
her health was indifferent. Yet she not only deliberately faced 
dangers and difficulties from which a man of nerve and co 
might have shrunk, but she endured hardships through lo; 
weeks in the autumn and winter that might well have shatte 
the most robust constitution. Some of her night exploits in the 
Western wilds and in the depth of a Western winter remind us 
of nothing so much as Ruxton’s famous ride northward from 
Mexico, which he describes in his Adventures in the Far West. 
In a country where every one carries his life in his hand, anda man 
is far more likely to dispense with his coat than with his revolver, 
Miss Bird was literally an unprotected female. When she was 
persuaded to provide herself with a pistol, she only found it an 
encumbrance; and she trusted entirely to the chivalry of roughs 
and ruffians, which, to do them — never failed her. The 
male riding attire which she had learned to adopt in the Sand- 
wich Islands seldom provoked remark, and never subjected her 
to insult, though at first she was rather shy of appearing in it. 
She rode alone day after day; groping her way along lonely 
tracks, where for leagues she might meet no living soul, and 
could only steer a course by the stars or natural landmarks, 
More often than not she was belated, for many of these 
journeyings were in the shortest days of the year, when she had 
to puzzle out a path through snow-storms and snow-drifts. In 


* A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains. By Isabella L. Bird, Author 
of Six Months in the Sandwich Islands,” &c. London: John Murray. 
1870. 
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looking for night quarters, it was rarely that she could count | yoke of oxen, the only people she had met on the road, drew their 


upon finding an inn or any place of public entertainment. She 
simply rode up to the door of the nearest dwelling, whether it 
happened to be a log hut or a more pretentious ranche. There 
she asked for the hospitality which was never refused, although, 
we may add, it was almost invariably paid for. This looking out for 
night billets was a lottery in which the blanks infinitely exceeded 
the prizes in number. Now she was welcomed to the rather im- 

osing mansion of some great stock-breeder, with mirrors and 

angings and sumptuous bed-rooms, and the refinement that was 
implied by these evidences of civilization. Now she was in the 
neatly-kept cottage of an educated German immigrant, where her 
eyes were gladdened by the signs of taste and cleanliness. But 
far oftener she had to be grateful for the bare roof over her 
head which protected her from the cold and the roughness of the 
weather. She was thankful for a bench in the corner of a kitchen 
whose floor was strewed with sleeping teamsters and woodmen ; or 
she shared an apartment with a mob of women and children where 
smoke and vermin made rest impossible. These were the incidents 
of her daily travel on occasional trips in her character of tourist. 
But for weeks on end she inhabited cabins in the mountains, where 
the walls of rough-hewn logs did not even exclude the drifting 
snow. She was lulled to sleep by the howling of the storm and 
the wolves ; and she woke up in the morning to shake her blankets 
from the heavy covering of snow-flakes that had gathered un them 
through the night. Money was necessary in Colorado as else- 
where, seeing that horse-hire and the rough accommodation must 
be paid for. And once Miss Bird ran out of money altogether ; 
or rather, she was like the Ancient Mariner on the “ painted 
ocean,” with “ water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink!” 
There were various banks in Denver City, and she carried circular 
notes in her pocket-book; but there was a panic in those parts, 
and the banks had stopped payment, and declined to negotiate her 
notes upon any terms. Then she retired to short commons in a 
mountain hut, with a couple of young sporting adventurers for 
her only companions, to wait for easier times in the local money 
market. 

How her health not only stood these hardships, but was 
actually all the better for them, is only to be explained by the 
qualities of the Colorado atmosphere. The cold is bitter, but 
the sun is bright, and the air is marvellously dry and pure. 
That the Colorado climate has been “cracked up” not un- 
reasonably is shown by the deserved reputation it has gained for 
extraordinary cures of lung diseases and chest complaints. 
Hotels, we believe, have been opened in Estes Park and else- 
where since Miss Bird paid her winter visit to those regions. 
But she found numbers of invalids dwelling in log cabins, and re- 
duced to roughing it on the coarsest fare. Many of the settlers 
had migrated thither after being given over by the doctors in the 
more settled States; and, though some of them had delayed the 
change too long, not a few had been entirely restored by it. But, 
if the climate would be nearly perfect for people who are well fed, 


well housed, and comfortably clothed, the life there, as it had to 
be endured in Miss Bird’s time, was hard and repulsive in the 


extreme. It was the very reverse of the sunny, lotus-eating | 


existence she had so much enjoyed in the Hawaian Archipelago. 
In Colorado we are tuld that the settlers, though they are given 
up to money-getting, find it a continual struggle to keep body 
and soul together. She is speaking, of course, of those of the 
“peasant proprietor ” class, for some of the cattle-breeders and 
mine speculators are sufficiently wealthy. The people scrape 
through each day, seldom dreaming of a competency in the future. 
The very children are brought up to look after the main chance, 
and taught that “doing” your neighbour is the golden rule of 
successful respectability. And there are ruffians notorious for 
their deeds of blood, who live in detiance of the laws they have 
outraged, the terror of the neighbourhood which they curse with 
their presence. 

This little volume is so brimful of incident and adventure that, dip 
into it where we may, we can hardly go far wrong. ‘The author's 
first solitary ride was up the valley of the Truckee river to the 
lonely lake of Tahoe; and her account of it gives a good idea 
both of her vivid style and the picturesque grandeur of the 
mountain scenery. ‘The Truckee was 
a clear, rushing mountain stream, in which immense pine logs had gone 
aground, not to be floated off till the next freshet; a loud-tungued, rollicking 
stream of ice-cold water, on whose banks no ferns or trailers hang, and which 
leaves no greenness along its turbulent progress. All was bright, with that 
brilliancy of sky and atmosphere which | never saw till I came to Califor- 
nia, combined with an elasticity in the air which removes all lassitude and 
gives one spirit enough for anything. On either side of the Truckee great 
sierras rose like walls, castellated, embattled, rifted, skirted and crowned 
with pines of enormous size, the walls now and then breaking apart to 
show some snow-slashed peak, rising into a heaven of intense, unclouded, 
sunny blue. 


Riding through the dense forest in the shadow of the gloomy 


pines the horse she had hired for the excursion became fidgety. 

She was sitting carelessly, shortening a stirrup, “ when a great | 
dark, hairy beast rose, crashing and snorting out of the tangle just | 
in front of me.” The horse had reason for his alarm, for the | 
animal that scared him was a bear. He shied and plunged, | 
and, as it was on the verge of a precipice, his rider thought | 
it prudent to throw herself off, and part company with him. 
The bear bolted in one direction, the horse in another. The con- | 
sequences might have been serious; but not only did Miss Bird | 
pick herself up unhurt, but her runaway mount was happily | 
caught for her. The drivers of a freight waggon, drawn by eo 


team across the track, and stopped the horse on his way back to his 
stable. Then they told the lady that the neighbouring wouds had 
been full of brown and grizzly bears for some days—adding, how- 
ever, by way of reassuring her, that nobody was in any danger from 
them. A more risky expedition was her attempt to find a way 
into Estes Park through its mountain barriers, although on that 
occasion she had company. She had prevailed on a sour Calvinistic 
couple, in whose cabin she had passed some dreary weelis, to act as 
her guides and companions; though, before they were baffled and 
reduced to beat a retreat, she had assumed the leadership of the 
bewildered party, It was really high time for a lady to turn 
back. Guided by this Mr. Chalmers, who was as stupid as he was 
pigheaded, they had followed “a trail, tolerably well worn,” which 
turned out to have been made by bears in search of wild cherries :— 

My horse fell first, rolling over twice and breaking off a part of the 
saddle in his second roll, knocking me off a shelf of three feet of descent. 

. - The ravine became a wild gulch, the dry bed of some awful torrent ; 
there were huge shelves of rock, great overhanging walls of rock, great 
prostrate trees, cedar spikes and cacti to wound the fect, and then a preci- 
pice fully 500 feet deep. 

We should gladly, did our le1its admit of it, go on to give an 
account of Miss Bird's ascent of Long’s Peak, “the American Matter- 
horn,” a fair achievement for a lady who assures us that she has 
“no head and no ancles”; though she was“ dragged up likea bale 
of goods” over the worst places. She started tor the formidable 
ic aagusoung in a pair of man’s boots she had borrowed, her own 

eing worn out. And she would hardly have accomplished it, 
had she not, by something like a miracle, found a pair of small 
overshoes under a rock on the way. The story of scaling Long's 
Peak would involve an account of her gaining the friendship of 
“Mountain Jim,” one of the most bloodthirsty and romantic of 
border ruffians, who constituted himself her protector and cham- 

ion, and took her specially under his charge on that occasion. 

ut where chapter atter chapter is almost equally exciting, it is 
difficult to do justice to the variety of the episodes; and we have 
already said more than enough to recommend the buok to any one 
who loves realistic sensation. . 


ENGLAND: ITS PEOPLE, POLITY, AND PURSUITS.* 


W HEN a writer of the last century wished to describe con- 

temporary society, he ———. chose an imaginary foreigner 
as his mouthpiece. The blameless Ethiopian, the unsophisticated 
Huron, or the moral Mandarin, was made to give his opinion of 
the institutions of France or England. It will be manifest to most 
readers of Mr. Uscott’s large and exhaustive treatise on England 
that the old and apparently fantastic method had its advantages, 
Mr. Escott’s is a most useful work ; it reviews the realm from the 
Crown to the «esthetic antimacassar, and represents so vast an 
amount of labour that the most irresponsible of “ indolent 
reviewers” might feel a certain delicacy about criticizing it. 
But this account of England lacks the qualities which made the 


| fanciful travels of the Chinese or the Huron such lively reading. 


Mr. Escott’s book has certain necessary faults—faults inherent 
almost in the nature of his task. : 

In the first place, his plan does not permit him to look at things 
from an alien point of view, and therefore he cannot place them 
before his readers in a novel perspective. He is obliged to observe 
English life with the eye of common English common-sense, and 
thus it is impossible but that part (by no means the whole) of 
his work should seem commonplace. His descriptions of what is 
called “society ” suffer especially because the author is more or 
less compelled to repeat what all the world knows already by 
experience or report. It is true that such repetitions are very 
olten found attractive. The “abject realism,” as Mr. Eseott 
not too severely calls it, of some modern playwrights draws 
crowds who pay money to see on the stage incidents and persons 
that are as common as they are repulsive in the streets. Again, 
the weekly repetition of scraps of contemporary gossip and scandal 
is found to be a lucrative employment. But Mr. Escott has to 
do without the attractions of the stage, he scrupulously abstains 
from details which are in doubtful taste, and he refrains, and 
rightly refrains, from enlivening his book by the use of the ear- 
eastic method. Thus it happens that such as the page 
about English character and travel, about “the Anglo-Saxon 
holiday-maker,” with which the second volume begins, are as trite as 
a “social leader” written by a fagged journalist in the first week 
of August. To put the whole matter in a few words, the length 
descriptions of familiar matters, viewed from a familiar \etand- 
point,’ must necessarily lack literary charm. Now there is cer- 
tainly great need of some literary charm if any one is to be tempted 
to read straight through a book of a honed large pages. 

Perhaps it is not fair to think of Mr. Escott’s book as one which 
is meant to be read inthis way. Were it otherwise, we think 
that some fault might be found with his arrangement of his 
materials. In an introductory chapter the author explains the 
conditions of balance in which English life is trembling. Demo- 
cratic ideas and ideas about the supremacy and wget en the 
the State are at work in all the forms of the social organization, 
while there is constant discussion about the duty and significance 
of the English Empire. Meanwhile people in general have no very 
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vivid, and so to speak pictorial, notions of the institutions under | 


which they live. It is Mr. Escott’s method to present a series of 
pictures of these institutions. He will give, as it were, a number 
of “ object lessons” in modern politics. He will take us into the 
ducal study, and say, “ Here is a duke; here are his ledgers; in 
that tin-box repose the statistics of his mining properties; pray 
observe on the wall the map of his Grace's estates.” Or he will 
take an agricultural labourer, describe his boots, his Sunday coat, 
his cottage, discuss his little weekly budget, and draw sketches of 
his career from the cradle to the more or less eleemosynary grave. 
In the same way, when municipal government is to be explained, 
Mr. Escott designs, as it were, on the lecturer’s black-board, a 
ground plan of the municipal buildings, and dashes off a sketch 
of a mayor, a town-clerk, a debate in the town council. This 
is his method; it is clear enough and impressive enough; and 
after discussing the arrangement of the materials to which this 
method is applied, we shall go on and quote some specimens 
from a copious collection. But to return to his arrangement. 
The second chapter deals with the English village, as a kind of 
unit of English life and administration. The chapter is an in- 
teresting and useful one; the services of the English clergy as 
administrators are explained; anda sketch of the parish of the 
absentee parson or of the indolent holder of a college living makes 
a sufficiently shady background. It was perhaps necessary to 
interpose a chapter on the great landlords and their systems (a 
chapter full of information) between that on the English village 
and the pages on rural administration. Municipal Government 
follows next in due order; but after that chapter Mr. Escott seems 
to us to desert the arrangement which the nature of his topic re- 

uires. He describes “Towns of Business” and “Towns of 

leasure ”; he then examines thesocial condition of the working 
man and of the agricultural labourer ; he discusses crime, education, 
travel, hotels, society. Would it not have been better either to say 
what had to be oa about the life of the field labourer when the 
administration of the village was being considered, or to reserve all 
the chapters on the social life of the people and of the towns 
till the whole hierarchy of office, from the vestryman to the J. P., 
from the J. P. to the county member, and from himto the Cabinet 
Minister and the Crown, had been described in all itsdegrees? Mr. 


Escott’s plan, no doubt, was to give an idea of the entire life of | 
England, and then to represeut its noise and its cares floating up | 


to the Olympian seats of Parliament and to the throne. “ Before 
the House,” as Mr. R, Palgrave writes, “ passes yearly every na- 
tional anxiety. Whatever occupies the attention of this great 


Empire makes its appearance there, be the subject trivial or im- | 


rtant, be it the state of Rotten Row or the conduct of a war.” 
Thus, rhaps, an account of the highest forms of administration 
comes in its right place when it follows an account of the life of 
the . But in that case why do the chapters on the Army 
and Navy, on the Law Courts, and on Religious England, come 
after the-chapters on Parliament? 

Out of the vast number of details which fill Mr. Escott’s 
pages it is not easy to do more than select examples, chosen almost 
at random. The author has obviously spared no pains; he has col- 


lected information, wherever it was possible, at first-hand; he has | 


lived with many varieties of men, and has seen with his own eyes 
much that he describes. We have already praised the chapter on the 
management of several great ducal properties; it is in the highest de- 
gree interesting,and suggests some curious reflections to minds natu- 
rally prone to prefer la petite culture, or to yearn after peasant pro- 
prietors. Turning from dukes to large towns, we have an exceedingly 
clear description of the method by which municipalities raise money 
for improvements, and a passage in which the effect of the new 
and large-municipalities on the English character is shown to be 
excellent. Then, if any one asks why the people of London have 
not this municipal life, why they are “ ratepayers, taxpayers, sub- 
scribers to charities, voters at political, and sometimes at muni- 
cipal, elections, but scarcely citizens,” Mr. Escott explains the 
situation in the clearest manner. i es on “ Towns of 
Business” he really shows almost too intimate a knowledge of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and the rest. The broad outlines of 
the pictures are capital; we wish we had room to quote the 
sketches: of the typical Yorkshire and the typical Lancashire 
manufacturers and of their households. It is worth knowing, 

haps—at all events, it is amusing to know—that Mr. Escott 
seen Manchester factory-hands (men) enter a con- 


fectioner’s shop and buy a piece of wedding-cake, price four | 


shillings, to eat with their mug of beer.” But is it worth while | 


to tell us that both at Manchester and Liverpool “the gentlemen 
of both places, ambitious of the reputation of dandies, patronize 
London tailors; but ladies’ dresses are abundantly provided by 
local modistes, and it is only occasionally that costumes are pro- 
cured from London or Paris?” We are not so sure as Mr. Escott 
that Manehester is undoubtedly superior to Liverpool at cricket ; 


but we have not consulted the local score-books, and may be led | 


into error by recollections of the palmy days of Dunlop, Beatton, 
and Russel Wyer. It isa more important piece of information 
(and may aceount for the decadence of Liverpool cricket) that 
“twenty years ago the habit of drinking during business hours was 
comparatively unknown at Liverpool; now it is so common as 
scarcely to attract attention, and certainly not to carry with it an 
uate degree of stigma.” 
The general tendency of Mr, Escott’s book makes for optimism. 
After reading Mr. Arnold “on his countrymen,” or after a few 
of Mr. Ruskin’s gloomy sorrow and scorn, a chapter of Mr. 
work is a healthy stimulant. He has 


of the State, and has by no means “ despaired of the common- 
wealth.” Though anxious to speak well of all men, he and hig 
coadjutor in one chapter, Mr. J. Scot Henderson, are obliged to 
be a little stern about landlords in Western England, about 
overcrowding in the homes of the peasantry, about the “ paper 
politicians” who write in the larger monthly magazines, about 
“ abject realism” on the stage, and about adulteration and foreign 
loans. We quote Mr. Scot Henderson’s account of the floating 
of a loan; it cannot be too widely circulated :— 


The first step taken when a foreign state—let us say Egypt, for ex- 
ample’s sake—has applied to some well-known financial house whose name 
is a power of itself, is the drawing up of a secret “ contract” between the 
government wanting the money and the London .bankers, who will on the 
faith of the anticipated success of the loan give advances on terms profitable 
to themselves. A prospectus is then made ready by some competent 
of London solicitors, setting forth in as glowing terms as possible the ad- 
vantages which will accrue to investors if they lend their money in return 
for the bonds of the said foreign government. Copies of this prospectus are 
forwarded several days in advance to an enterprising advertising firm hay- 
ing wide connexions, which undertakes to do the advertising for a con- 
sideration. But these agents in London do a great deal more than the 
advertising. Most of them keep their “ literary man,” whose business it is 
to write a series of paragraphs which set forth the good points of the forth- 
coming loan, and which paragraphs are despatched to the city editor, to- 
gether with the advertisements, usually late in the afternoon of the day 
preceding the date of issue of the loan. The prospectus duly appears next 
morning in the newspapers, and simultaneously in the city article there 
appear those commendatory notices, either as furnished, or re-written by the 
city editor or his clerk upon their model. So far, then, the means for 
creating the conditions of a favourable reception for the loan have been 
provided. The manipulation of the outside world has been provided for, 
and now the manipulations commence inside the Stock Exchange. Two or 
more “jobbers ” who deal in the particular market the loan is connected 
with—foreign, American, or home—are secretly employed by the “ con- 
tractors” to bid for the bonds 1 or 14 premium; that is, £x or £1 ros. 
above the price at which the loan is nominally issaed—the price, that is, 
named in the prospectus. The fact of this being done superinduces the be- 
lief that these new bonds must be a valuable security, seeing that habitual 
dealers on the Stock Exchange have already offered more than the govern- 
ment which is responsible for them itself asked for. Outsiders are induced 
to apply to the contractors for a number of the bonds, in the expectation of 
securing the premium by afterwards selling at the higher price already 
quoted in the market. Thus, by the help and with the cooperation of 
stock brokers and “ jobbers,” the loan is gradually worked off upon the 
public ; and English investors and capitalists give their hard-won earnings 
to construct some impracticable railway in the wilds of South America, to 
feed the cravings of semi-barbarous Oriental monarchs for Western luxu- 
ries, or to do something still more wasteful. The vast sums that have been 
lost in foreign loans of late years show that this is no exaggerated picture, 
though of course many of their number are perfectly legitimate, and the 
proceeds may be applied to useful purposes. 


The remarks on adulteration, and on other causes of the decline of 
trade which it is within our power to remove, are also well worth 
quoting :— 

Our manufacturers and merchants, or rather perhaps our manufacturers 
tempted by merchants and brokers, many of whom are aliens and inter- 
lopers, under the stimulus of competition, and greedy of profits, have car- 
ried adulteration to a terrible extreme. Their cotton goods have been 
adulterated with China clay in many cases to the extent ofjtwo hundred 
cent. Itis for this reason more than anything else that we are losing 
command over the Indian and Chinese markets. The natives of Eastern 
climes are shrewd enough to know and value good materials, and having 
found the cloth they bought from English makers turn out badly, they re- 
sort to other traders. It is doubtful if we shall ever recover the supremacy 
we have thus lost in the Eastern markets, and we have ourselves for the 
most part to blame. It is the righteous punishment of those who have 
revelled in “cheap and nasty ” goods. 

But though England may not resume the sceptre of an autocrat in trade, 
it will be wholly her own fault if she ceases to be one of the large producers 
of the world. What threatens to wrest the reins from her hands is not so 
much foreign competition, or the want of reciprocity, as the practice of 
adulteration, and the high price of English labour as compared with 
foreign. Our work-people must either submit to further reductions in 
their wages or to longer hours of work, or to a further expenditure of 
effort which will ensure a better quality of work during the present hours. 
Unless adulteration is stopped, however, nothing will save English foreign 
trade from ruin; for people will cease to buy from us when they find they 
can no longer depend upon the quality. 


Mr. Escott generally manages to preserve consistency of tone in 
his criticism of a civilization which, with all its faults, seems to 
be moving towards happier conditions. The account of the life of 
the great given in vol. ii. p. 9 seems, however, to have been 
written with some forgetfulness of what was said in vol. i. p. 43. 
In his second volume Mr. Escott appears to us to adopt the view 
(that the rich and well-born are frivolous) which he opposed in 
his first volume. He says, at the opening of his work, “ The 
popular notion of their existence (‘ they’ are ‘the wealthier mem- 
bers of the great hereditary aristocracy of England’) is not unlike 
the childish notion of the life of the sovereign—the successful 
pursuit of pleasure in all its varied forms by easy and thornless 
paths.” If this popular view is wrong, can it be true that “ modern 
society is possessed by a nomadic spirit which is the sure destroyer 
of all home ties. The English aristocracy pass their existence in a 
perpetual round of visits. . . . Existence for the fashionable and 
the wealthy is thus one unending whirl of excitement... . ad- 
mitting no time for reflection, or the formation of those virtues 
which depend upon occasional intervals of thought and seclusion.” 
Can four dukes, however rich and righteous, redeem this frivolous 
order of nobility ? 

We have reached the limits of our space without even indi- 
cating all the subjects which Mr. Escott examines in detail, and 
in the light of documents and of personal experience. It may be 
said that he is always interesting and instructive when he deals 
with the working and the mechanism of institutions, as banks, 


the whole _ mills, newspaper offices, and when he describes rare or unfamiliar 
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classes of people—dukes, ditchers, and mayors. We have re- 
marked that the chapters on more familiar topics are less 
important and less attractive. The chapter on literature is over- 
burdened with its topic; nor do we think that literary criti- 
cism can be a favourite exercise with the author. He is more at 
home with his subject—more interested in it, perhaps—when he 
boldly faces the future of our Empire, and declares that ‘ Eng- 
land's place in the European system and the exigencies of the 
position may force her to the choice between Imperial federation 
and subsidence into a third-rate Power.” 

There is a chapter in this work which has but little connexion 
with the active life of England. It is by Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
and deals with current mental philosophy. It contains some in- 
genious criticisms, and, on the whole, gives a fair notion of the 
struggle of ideas; but it requires perhaps more previous knowledge 

’ in the reader than the reader is likely to possess. It may have 
been impossible to compress such vast and subtle matter into a 
few pages, so as to combine lucid arrangement with i 
criticism. 

The style of Mr. Escott’s book improves as he warms to his 
work. At the beginning we are vexed Renan. the parish 
doctor called ‘the local Aisculapius or Hippocrates”; “ vital 
issues” present themselves “in a guise easily recognized”; and 
“ openings” are “eagerly embraced.” We cannot leave the book 
—a massive achievement, and one which is likely to do excellent 
service—without praising the index. It is the best index that we 
have seen for many years, 


THE EGOIST.* 


Mh a rightly constituted mind there is something almost awful 
about the position which Mr. Meredith occupies among con- 
temporary novelists. He has written some half-dozen books which 
are the delight of all who know them, and that is probably more than 
can be said for any, save one or two, of living authors; yet the public 
at large care so little for him that no one, as far as we know, has 

et thought it worth while to ascertain the aspect of his study or 

is favourite food for breakfast ; and, if we are not misinformed, 
many people believe him to be identical with the Viceroy of India, 
He is at least to be envied in this, that the intelligent appreciation 
of a few has not, as inso many other cases, exposed him to the 
unreasoning, and therefore impertinent, adulation of the many. He 
has founded no school, he has inspired no enthusiasts. Hereby his 
readers profit ; for we could name more than one writer of fiction, 
among the most eminent, who, in order to keep abreast with the 
eulogies of an undiscerning clique, have gradually succeeded in de- 
priving their work of all but money value. Mr. Meredith’s rate of 
production perhaps contributes to the same result. When a 
writer allows some three or four years to elapse between the pub- 
lication of any two of his works, he leaves time enough for half-a- 
dozen “ swarmeries ” to run their course, and succeeds in becom- 
ing himself almost forgotten. “Cunctando restituit rem”; he 
puts average novel-readers back in the position which they occupy 
towards new writers whose reputation is still to make. 

The faithful few, however, do not so soon forget any one who, 
while he has amused them, has also made them think; and thus 
we fain would hope that the ‘announcement of a new novel by 
George Meredith is not entirely without significance. It does not, 
indeed, promise that gentle stimulus to the ae that 
“* purging of the passions,” almost unalloyed by intellectual effort, 
whick we are accustomed to associate with the name of a novel, 
and to think of in connexion with armchairs, pipes, and slippers ; 
still less the feast of wines on the lees, very doubtfully refined, 
which some novelists, chiefly ladies, have ied us to expect from 
them. It is a solid om. any which requires three years’ gestation ; 
and The Egoist is perhaps the most solid work, even to the verge 
of toughness, which Mr. Meredith has ever produced. For this 
reason we can imagine that it will be even less popular than others 
of his stories, It is purely a study of character; incident counts 
for very little in it. There are no exciting episodes as there 
were in Beauchamp's Career, no broad humour as in Harry Rich- 
mond, If the first few chapters may be regarded as a prologue, 
the action of the story proper, which begins with the intro- 
duction of Clara Middleton, occupies but a few days, and 
takes place amid the uneventful surroundings of an English 
country house. The characters are such as we might expect to 
find there. Sir Willoughby Patterne would probably strike us, if 
we met him in ordi society, as a good specimen of the “ landed 
aristocracy,” with rather more cultivation than is always found 
among the members of that interesting class. He has, however, 
as we gather from various indications, missed one important branch 
of education. A story is told of an eminent lawyer who was pro- 
posing the health of an equally distinguished member of the same 
profession. “ My learned friend,” he said, in the course of his 
eulogy, “ when he was a boy, observed to his father, with that 
perspicacity which has always marked his character, ‘ Papa, I 
think I ought to go to a public school.’ ‘ And why ought you to 
go toa publie school, my ’ said his father. ‘ Because should 
get my—certain portion of the frame—kicked,’ a my learned 
friend, ‘ and it would do me good to get it kicked.’ I need hardly 
say that my learned friend never did ge to a public school.” Such was 
also the unlucky fate of Sir Willoughby Patterne. Now, ifthe kick- 
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ing be not physically administered in youth, it is almost certain ta 
be morally administered in mature age, and to be proportionately 
more painful, Of this truth the poor baronet has an instinctive 
consciousness, which reveals itself in a kind of morbid shrinking 
from what he calls “ the world.” His declaration against this 
monster puzzles his betrothed at first; without being frivolous, 
she has the healthy sympathy for the human race which is cha- 
racteristic of the girl of eighteen. Women, moreover, do not 
require to go to a public school. Presently, however, it gives her 
the first inkling of the real character of this accomplished and 
generous gentleman. He is, in truth, thoroughly selfish, an 
“ egoist,” as Mr. Meredith, adopting current slang, writes the 
word which used to be “ egotist.” Possibly there may be a shade 
of difference in the connotation. It is not so much that Sir 
Willoughby loves the world less, as that he loves himself more ; 
a feeling which is not improbably at the root of a good deal of 
what gets the credit of being self-effacement. 

But the selfish man is not content to live absolutely alone; he 
must have a world, but it must be a world of his own choosing, 
ready to admire and approve. Sir Willoughby has two maiden 
aunts, who perform this function admirably ; but maiden aunts do 
not suffice to a man of spirit. There is also a young lady of the 
neighbourhood, one Letitia Dale, who has written poetry in his 
honour, and is well educated and handsome ; but he is sure enough 
of her. A wife would be a capture from the ranks of the enemy ; 
one of the world brought over to his worship. He has hid 
one bad time of it already with that world. A young lady to 
whom he was engaged had the bad taste to prefer a mere captain 
of horse, and jilted the baronet on the eve of their marriage; and 
the world, as represented by two gossipping old ladies, talked 
terribly. His second fiancée, as we have said, reads his character 
only too clearly, and struggles to be released before it is too late. 
At this point the “comedy ” proper begins. A timely exhibition 
of some wonderful port secures Ciara’s father to the cause of his 
em. oem son-in-law, and he refuses to listen to her entreaties to 
eave Patterne Hall, when the state of her affections has become 
perfectly clear to her. The moves and countermoves of the two 
parties to this curious game are traced with inimitable skill. The 
author’s handling of his puppets is most dexterous, and he even 
succeeds in imparting to the reader a portion of his own Olympian 
indifference. Sir Willoughby has not an amiable trait in his 
character, and yet we find it impossible to hate him as we hate far 
less unamiable people in far less clever stories, We could not 
rejoice if he were to break his neck or be detected in a forgery. It 
is clear indeed that he must be beaten in the end, otherwise thc 
story would be rather a tragedy than a comedy; but our interest 
is centred not upon the retribution itself, but upon the way in 
which it is to come about. The Nemesis comes as usual from an 
unexpected quarter; it would spoil the reader's pleasure if we 
were to indicate it further. 

The rough outline we have given obviously admits of being filled 
in with plenty of details, and there is room for a good deal of by- 
play. Besides Sir Willoughby and his betrothed, the chief players 
in the game are his cousin Vernon Whitford, a scholar with a 
story, who at the present time is acting as a kind of secretary to 
the baronet ; the afore-named Letitia Dale; and, least in size but 
not in importance, a boy, Crossjay Patterne, son toa distant kins- 
man, a t but unpresentable elderly captain of Marines. He 
is the oxe thoroughly delightful personage in the book, and serves 
by a natural irony of fate to precipitate the issue which the 
cunningly devised schemes of his elders have only succeeded in 
confusing. The chorus, so to speak, is composed of elderly ladies. 
The leader is Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson, widow of an Indian 
official, with a knack of smart sayings—a kind of good-natured 
Mrs, Cadwallader—and she is supported by Lady Busshe, 
the spiteful gossip, and Lady Culmer, her ally; the two maiden 
aunts serving as a foil to these. Sir Willoughby’s friend and 
prospective “best man,” Colonel De Craye, is introduced 
chietly in order to complicate the cross-p which render 
the latter part of the story exceedingly amusing. On the stage 
we can imagine it most effective ; perhaps, for reading, the 
strain on the reader's intellect required in order to keep all 
the tangled threads in view at once is almost too t to 
be pleasant. Add to this that, owing to Mr. Meredith’s habit of 
omitting in most cases the usual indication of the speaker, it is not 
always easy to see whose blunder one is contemplating ; and, when 
there are some four or five people each under a misunderstanding 
as to the meaning of all the others, this becomes perplexing. 
Another source of difficulty is one common to all Mr. Meredith’s 
novels, and arises from his method of letting the reader know no 
more about the people than he can see for himself. When they 
are not actually before us, they are as completely gone as in real 
life, and we have no opportunity, as we should have in real life, 
of questioning them as to their thoughts and doings while they 
were away. The only author who has adopted this method, so 
far as we know, is M. Flaubert, and he only in one story, the 
clever, but rather unsatisfactory, L’ Education Sentimentale, which 
always reads as if it had been constructed by the process of writing 
it in fewilletons and then suppressing every alternate one. 

Though, as we have said, the broad fun of Harry Richmond 
and some parts of Richard Feverel is lacking here, there are plenty 
of touches of Mr. Meredith’s quaint humour. ‘The description of a 
luncheon, just when everybody feels that a crisis is impending, as 
“a meal of an assembly of mutes and plates that struck the ear 


in Narrative, By George Meredith. 3 vols. | 


like the well-known sound of a collection of offerings in church 
; after an impressive exhortation from the pulpit,” while “a sally 
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of Colonel De Craye’s met the reception given to a charity-boy’s 


muffled burst of animal spirits in the silence of the sacred edifice,” 
is very characteristic. So also is the dialogue between Dr. 
Middleton and the maiden aunts when the Doctor, who is, after 
all, not wholly the slave of old port, is beginning in his turn to 
appreciate the character of the man to whom he has promised his 
daughter :— 


“This,” Dr. Middleton said to the spinster aunts, as he accompanied 
them to the drawing-room, “shall be no lost day for me if I may devote 
the remainder of it to you.” 

“The thunder, we fear, is not remote,” murmured one 

“ We fear it is imminent,” sighed the other. 

They took to chanting in alternation, 

“—We are accustomed to peruse our Willoughby, and we know him by 
a shadow.” 

“—From his infancy to his glorious youth and his established man- 
hood.” 

“—Tle was ever the soul of chivalry.” 

“—Duty: duty first. The happiness of his family. The well-being of 
his dependents.” 

“—If proud of his name, it was not an overweening pride; it was 
founded in the conscious possession of exalted qualities.” 

*—He could be humble when occasion called for it.” 

Dr. Middleton bowed to the litany, feeling that occasion called for 
humbleness from him. 

“Let us hope! ... .” he said, with unassumed penitence on behalf of 
his inscrutable daughter. 

The ladies resumed : 

“—Vernon Whitford, not of his blood, is his brother !”” 

ee thousand instances! Letitia Dale remembers them better than 
we. 

«“—That any blow should strike him !” 

“—That another should be in store for him!” 


Those who persevere to the end of the book will find their reward. 
They have been fairly warned that there will be some hard reading 
to accomplish. There must be no skipping; the book must be 
read, not page by page like the ordinary novel, but line by line. 
We doubt whether Zhe Eyotst will much widen Mr. Meredith's 
— but the only regret that it will cause to those who know 

im will arise from the thought that it will be so long before 
they meet him again. 


“CAVENDISH” ON WHIST.* 


TILL retaining the familiar pseudonym of “ Cavendish,” but 
effectually dropping the transparent disguise by placing his por- 
trait and autograph signature in the front of his bas, its author 
now collects and gives to the world a remarkably pleasant and useful 


series of essays upon whist and its ways and surroundings, The | 


volume opens with a comparison between the two great games of 
modern times, and a discussion as to the rival claims of chess and 
whist. These confessedly reign supreme among intellectual 
diversions ; but each has its own territory, and indeed they have 
little in common except that both are games, and that both 
require the closest application of thought and attention in order to 
do justice to their capacities, and to ensure success. Chess provides 
occupation for only two players, and is essentially unsocial. Whist 
engages four actual players, besides an outlying reserve of those 
who are waiting to cut in and take their turn in the game. 
Chess is essentially dumb; but whist allows of some conversation, 
at least between the deals, and its utterances are not limited to 
the solemn warnings of “ check,” which break the silence towards 
the end of the play at chess. Above all, in chess there is not, 
after the casting of lots for the first move, the slightest element 
of chance. Pure skill is matched against pure skill in the move- 
ment of pieces whose powers are fixed, and which always must 
commence their evolutions from the same unvarying order of battle 
at the beginning of the contest. Beyond all this, the present 


distinguished champion of the palmary game of cards claims for | 


it the glory of being really the more difficult game of the two, 
and illustrates his argument by a remarkable anecdote. Descha- 
ae the great chessplayer, was able to beat the best players of 
is time after only four days’ practice. By his own account he 
mastered the moves and played with Bernard who had succeeded 
Philidor on the throne of chess. He lost on the first three days, 
but conquered evenhanded on the fourth; after which he never 
eitheradvanced or receded. Deschapelles was also one of the greatest 
of whistplayers, and declared that a man might play whist for 
several weeks, and then find it necessary to apply his knowledge 
for three or four years before discovering the actual difficulty of 
the game. For into whist there enters the element of human 
nature, from which the /umen siccum of chess is exempt. Human 
passions and human peculiarities come into play; and there is the 
moral exercise of well-regulated sympathy with a partner and 
duly-coerced animosity to antagonists. As Charles Lamb says in 
expounding Mrs. Battle’s opinions on whist :— 
You win fortwo. You triumph fortwo. Two are exalted. Two again 
are mortitied ; which divides their disgrace, as the conjunction doubles your 
i Two losing to two are better reconciled than one to one in that 
close butchery. ‘The hostile feeling is weakened by multiplying the 
channels. War becomes a civil game. 
Whist, indeed, is a Aviegspiel of its own, and offers, as has often 


* Card Essays, Clay's Decisions, and Card-Table Talk. By “Caven- 
dish.” London: Thomas De La Rue & Co, 1879. 


be said to be practically inexhaustible. 


been said, not only an epitome of war carried on with allies, but 
also of the varying fortunes and incidents of ordinary life. The 
same qualities are required as are wanted to meet the emergencies 
and common necessities of existence. Tue peculiarities of partners 
and opponents must be studied. The powers of observation, 
memory, inference, and judgment must all be cultivated. Caution 
is sometimes needful ; sometimes audacity. Tact and temper are 
in constant request; and there may even be occasion to guard 
against unequivocal deception. 

As to the variety in the play of the two games, it may in each 
In chess there may 


‘occur all the combinations possible of thirty-two pieces standing 
: before the eyes of both players, under the rules of their several 


moves, subject, however, to altered conditions as the number of 


pieces is reduced, and as their powers are increased by the 


opening of squares upon the board as the game proceeds. But, ~ 
notwithstanding this vast possible variety of situations of the pieces 
on the board, the number of absolutely perfect games that can be 
played at chess must be limited. For, the game being one of pure 
science, there must at each alternation of play be one perfect 
move, which admits of no doubt, if only the analytical power of the 
player's mind could seize it. There is no room, as “Cavendish” 
points out, for the exercise of judgment based upon probabilities, 
and no player would risk a move on the chance of his adversary’s 


omitting to take advantage of an error. At whist, on the other 


hand, no absolute proof can be given of the propriety of playing a 


| particular card. It can only be deduced as being the preferable 
| play, from general principles and from expectations founded upon 


| while, as the 


accumulated observation and recollection of the previous tricks. 
So that at whist the number of games which may be con- 
sidered as perfect, or at least incapable of improvement, is un- 
limited ; and the field for discussing the excellence of the play is 
ay open. At whist, too, each player begins the game, 
knowing only his own hand, and one other (most important) card ; 
game goes on, his sagacity is continually exercised 
to ascertain the position of the cards which remain unplayed, and 
upon the probabilities of which his own play must largely depend. 
The number of hands that an individual player at whist can hold 
is a familiar problem in treatises on mathematical chances; 
the question being, to find the number of ways in which four 
selections, each containing thirteen things, can be made from fifty- 
two things, so that no two sets of thirteen shall be similar. e 
result is over six hundred and thirty-five thousand millions. But 
we think “Cavendish” is correct in saying that itisa different 
whist hand (to be played) if the four players, one or all, inter- 
change an entire hand, and also if a different trump card is turned 
up, for these circumstances evidently affect the playing power of 
each hand. Treating the problem in this way, ‘“ Cavendish ” states 
the total possible whist-hands that can be held by all the four 
players as amounting to a number with thirty places of digits, of 
which the first three are 697; and this has been verified by several 
competent persons, including the late Mr. Bidder, of calculating 
celebrity. With these figures it is impossible to question the 
endless variety of whist. 

For social and, one may almost add, for educational purposes, the 
superiority of whist to its eminent rival is clear. Sir George Lewis, 
as quoted by “ Cavendish,” has compared practical politics rather 
to whist than to chess. The combination of the known with the 
unknown is peculiar to the former. So it is in politics, where a 
large number of circumstances are beyond control, and, like a pack 
of cards, are dealt out to the holder without any volition on 
his own part. But he can exercise his skill and experience 
in playing them. If the hand is bad, good play may prevent 
total disaster; and if the hand is ae sme it may lead to 
moderate success with average skill, or be made an occasion 
for eminent advantage, if handled with superior dexterity. 
The legitimate triumphs of play at whist may of course 


thought to be somewhat deprived of their due exaltation by the 
high value given—especially in short whist, in reference to other 


poiuts—to the scoring of honours. The infusion of chance is, 
however, in this way only increased in amount; and short whist 
was, in fact, hastily and accidentally introduced in order to give a 
losinig side the chance of more quickly reversing their ill fortune. 
It is not surprising that the Committee formed in 1863 to revise 
the code of whist laws declined to recommend any alteration in 
this respect. 

The second essay in the volume is devoted to the morality of 
card-playing. To those who still condemn all amusement as un- 
lawful, and who continue to give the name of the “ devil’s books ” 
to the pretty pieces of pasteboard which charm and interest so 
many persons, it would be useless to attempt to address any 
argument. But for those who may be in doubt, but still remain 
open to conviction, “Cavendish” gives much good matter for con- 
sideration. Games of mere chance may be played, as they constantly 
are, by means of cards,as well as by other implements used to develop 
asuccession of events upon which money may be staked. If em- 
ployed for such purposes, cards do not deserve to be classed above 
dice, halfpence, or drops of water coursing down a pane of glass. 
But very grave authorities are cited by “Cavendish ” in support of 
the just and reasonable resort to card games for desirable objects 
of recreation. An English writer, under the name of Philip Stubs, 
who published an Anatomie of Abuses in 1583, after exposing the 
vice of gambling, does not hesitate to commend the resort to games, 
if not played for money :— 

To plaie at Tables, Cardes, Dice, Boules, or the like (though a good 
Christian man will not so idely and vainely spend his golden daies), one 
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i “—lIt seems impossible he can be quite misunderstood ! ” 

yl “Let us hope! ... .” said Dr. Middleton. 
| “—One would not deem it too much for the dispenser of goodness to | 
expect to be a little looked up to!” 
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Christian with another, for their private recreations, after some oppression 
of studie, to drive awaie fantaisies, and such like, I doubt not but they 
may, using it moderately, with intermission, and in the feare of God. 
Other curious passages are quoted, both for and against games with 
or without money at stake. From Jeremy Taylor a long 

is given, the gist of which is that if games are played for nothing, 
or almost nothing, then cards or dice are as innocent as push-pin. 
Locke, in his Treatise on Education, pronounced altogether against 
the dangerous temptations of cards. Robert Nelson seems to allow 
a discreet use of them by saying that “sober persons do not 
make a business of what they should use as a diversion.” Addison, 
on the contrary (in the Spectator), thought it “ below reasonable 
creatures to be altogether conversant in such diversions as are 
merely innocent, and have nothing else to recommend them but 
that there is no hurt in them.” Jeremy Collier is vehement 
against gambling, but does not seem to have expressed any opinion 
upon games of skill. Toplady (Polwhele’s Eeminiscences, 1773) 
refers to Martin Luther playing backgammon after dinner to pro- 
mote digestion and unbend his mind. He cannot either blame 
Ridley ior playing at tennis before he became a prelate; and in- 
deed the modern form and name of the game as mostly played 
might now have reconciled him to it even after his episcopal 
ordination. In his own time he thought it no harm to play at chess 
twicea day asa bishop. Dr. Johnson’s great saying when he re- 
gretted that he had not learned to play at cards is also quoted, 
and is too pertinent to be omitted, although it is, or ought to be, 
familiar to every one. “It is very useful in life; it generates 
kindness and consolidates society.” Nor should we forget Talley- 
rand’s advice to a young man :—“ Vous ne savez pas donc le whiste, 
jeune homme? Quelle triste vieillesse vous vous préparez ! ” 

An argument follows upon the practice of staking money in 
order to give additional zest to the Faso of winning at whist. 
The difficulty is fairly stated. If the gawe itself can keep the 
players pleasantly occupied and afford an innocent and healthy 
enjoyment, why play for a stake at all? A recent writer has said 
that he cannot see the sense of playing for insignificant stakes, 
No excitement can be superadded to that of the game itself, unless 
the sum to be won or lost is such as seriously to affect the pocket 
of the player; and, when once this stage is reached, the play is 
reduced to gambling. ‘ Cavendish” offers the explanation that 
the use of a small stake is ¢o define the interest. ‘he difference 
between playing for something or nothing is the same as that be- 
tween purpose and no Purpose, and the stake at risk gives a 
definite object in view. Of course the magnitude of the stake 
is relative to the purse of the player. A crown-piece may 
be more to one man than a five-pound note to another; and the 
question is much affected by the consideration whether the stake 
is of occasional and infrequent occurrence, or whether it forms 
part of a continued habit of play, for in the latter case 
there is a greater opportunity of recovering losses in the long 
run, We confess we cannot see the necessity for a stake 
among players who really love and appreciate a game of skill. 
It is clear, however, that Mrs. Battle was not content to stand 
by the rigour of the game and abide its results, without the 
stimulus of playing for money. She disliked playing at games of 
pure chance for nothing. For, she argued, chance is nothing, and 
supplies no glory. Why should a man exult in turning up size 
ace a hundred times together, or in drawing the successful 
number in a lottery, if it carried with it no prize? Games of pure 
skill were altogther abhorred by her; she required the genial in- 
fusion of chance, and seems to have jetuhaleien for a moderate 
stake on the ground that man is by nature a gaming animal, and 
that the card-table affords a useful vent to the passion for supe- 
riority and success. Thus it is that the old Adam is asserted ; 
and that the element of chance in whist seems to sanction the 
use of stakes when they are well within the means of the 


here is an essay on the origin and progress of cards and 
card es,in the course of which several popular errors are 
effectually disposed of. Cards were not introduced by the Saracens, 
or from the East, but were of indigenous European origin, and are 
first mentioned, although probably known previously, at the very 
end of the fourteenth century. The earliest marks for the suits 
were cups, money, swords, and clubs, supposed to represent Faith, 
Charity, Justice, and Fortitude; or, as “Cavendish” with 
ter reason surmises, more probably meaning nothing at all, 
ut taken accidentally from objects of common occurrence. The 
Germans used hearts, bells, leaves,and acorns. The French intro- 
duced what we call spades, hearts, clubs, and diamonds, The pre- 
sent spade on cards owes its shape to one source and its name to 
another. It is the leaf of the German marks, to which the French 
gave the name of pique, from its resemblance to the head of a pike. 
In England the symbol survived, but the name is the Italian de- 
nomination for their corresponding suit of swords. The English 
club is in shape nearly the German acorn, but retains the Italian 
name, which actually agrees with the symbol of a club upon their 
cards. Hearts have descended from the old cups; and diamonds 
from the ancient pieces of money. No justice can be done in a 
limited s to the very ingenious history of whist given by 
“Cavendish,” and of its associated games. Let it suffice to say 
that whist is made out to be of purely English birth, and that 
this country may claim the honour of having invented and de- 
veloped the greatest of all card games. 
The earliest known use of the word whist has been shown by a 
well-known writer in the Quarterly Review (January, 1871) to 
occur in Hidibras; and it was for many years spelt indifferently 


either whist or whisk, The name is constantly, and as it seems 
correctly, supposed to refer to the silence to be observed in playing 
the game. But it is only one of many names once in vogue for it 
—triumph, trump, slam, and ruff. The notion can hardly be sup- 
ported that whisk is not a mere variation of whist, but that it is 
synonymous with ruff as a part of dress. It may be suggested 
with more claim to acceptance that trump and ruff really mean the 
same thing. Trump is an evident corruption of the word triumph ; 
and, according to Richardson, the primary meaning of iuff is eleva- 
tion or exaltation, and the articles of costume so denominated owe 
their name to their being raised or puffed out or up; and this 
would explain the use of the word ruff, instead of trump, in the 
taking of tricks by a card of the dominant suit of the deal. 

The history of the duties in England upon playing cards is in 
itself interesting, and furnishes a conspicuous example of the 
failure which must attend all excessive taxation on articles in 
general use. Varied and ingenious were the modes of evading it. 
‘The results of the existing low duty are entirely satisfactory, both 
in its pecuniary produce and as to the mode of collecting it. 

The discussion of the game of piquet in Moliére’s comedy of 
Les Facheux will afford study for the fow amateurs of that fine but 
much-neglected game; while the “ Duffer's Whist Maxims,” if 
read in the spirit with which Swift's “ Directions to Servants” 
should be taken, will serve as an excellent guide through all the 
usual contingencies of play. For advanced players and serious 
students, the collection of decisions by an authority of such 
weight as the late Mr. Clay must have important value. It is to 
the lees of whist what a collection of the judicial dicta in our 
courts is to the statutes of the realm and the recognized text- 
books—a supplement to the written code, which fails to provide 
for all circumstances and cases that may arise. 

Of the collection of anecdotes under the title of “ Card-table Talk,” 
it may be asserted that all are to the point, in so far that they 
relate only to the game of whist und its atmosphere, and some of 
them are exceedingly good. But in others the actual point seems: 
hardly a sufficient excuse for their preservation and publication ; 
all, however, may be useful as hints for conduct to those who have 
not had much experience in card-rooms. It is an excellent story 
which tells how “Cavendish” himself was in a country club, 
where he was personally known to every one present, except his 
partner, who innocently asked the great inventor, “Do you play 
the call for trumps ? ” 

At the end is given an authentic account of the experiment 
made in 1857 to determine, if possible, the relative superiority of 
play and cards. Two good players were matched against two bad 
players, and the same arrangement was made in another room, in 
which the bad players held the same hands as the good players ia 
the first room, and vice versd. Thirty-three hands were played. 
In one room the good ce held good cards and won four rub 
out of six, in points a of eighteen. In the other room the 
good players had the bad cards, and played seven rubbers with the 
same number of cards, winning three out of seven, and losing seven 
points on the balance. The difference was eleven points, or nearly 
one point a rubber in favour of skill. Dr. Pole, working by a 
statistical method, has arrived at nearly the same result; but he 
estimates the advantage of superior personal play, among players 
all playing by system, at about a quarter of a point a rubber. So 
that the combined skill of two very skilful players against two 
very unskilful ones would be more than half a point a rubber. 


GUIDE-BOOKS TO NORWAY.* 


i the general inequality of human affairs it happens that even 

among Mr. Murray’s Guide-Books there are some very much 
better done than others. Among the few which have as yet failed 
to be quite as good as they should be, the Norway has always held 
an unfortunate pre-eminence. It had become so antiquated and 
inaccurate as to be the laughing-stock of intelligent Norwegians, 
and though it passed into new and revised editions, it did not 
much improve in these transformations. There was always the 
famous recommendation to the tourist not to fail to call upon a 
gentleman who had been dead for very many years. But last 
season a certain improvement came at length; the sixth edition does 
show some waking up on the part of the editor to the requirements 
of his theme, and we are glad to confess that in almost all respects 
the Guide is improved. But there is still room for immense 
advance, and now that Baedeker, in a neater and less cumbersome 
form, challenges comparison with Murray, it is quite time for the 
latter to consider the advisableness of a thorough revision. 

The preliminary matter in which a Murray’s Handbook proposes, 
in its paternal way, to give the intending tourist some account of the 
historical and intellectual condition of the country he is about to 
visit, is arranged, as of old, with a beautiful disregard of fact. 
The section called “ Literature, &c.,” is quite long enough to be ve 
useful, but unfortunately almost every sentence is incorrect. We 
are told that “some very | ges authors, such as, for instance, 
Bjérnson, Bjérnstjerne, an others,” have “attempted to write 
poems and novels in the dialect of the peasants.” This is exactl 

uivalent to saying that several English authors, such as Arnold, 

tthew, and others, have tried to write novels in the Lancashire 


* Handbook for Travellers in Norway. Sixth Edition, Revised. London: 
John Murray. 1878. 

Norway and Sweden: Hundbook for Travellers. By K. Baedeker. 
London: Dulau & Co. 1879. 
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dialect. Any one who begins to study Norwegian literature 
knows that Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson has never given his adherence 
to the Maalstrev, or attempt to resuscitate, as a living language, a 
selection from the old Norse dialects. On the other hand, such 
able writers as Vinje and Janson have done so, and have “ at- 
tempted,” as the Handbook puts it, to write poems and novels in the 
language of the peasants, <A little lower down we learn that the 

incipal Norwegian writers of fiction are Welhaven and Werge- 
find. ; whereas neither the famous critic nor the famous lyrical 


poet of that name ever wrote a line of fiction. A few lines lower 


atill the name of the greatest of Norwegian painters is dis- 
ised as “ Tiedemand,” a blunder which has been corrected in 
the body of the book. The historical section is also very tame and 
r, shows Baedeker gives a faithful and concise sketch of 
andinavian history. 

We have tested the usefulness of both these volumes in various 
places, and always with the result that Murray is more loose and 
inexact than its competitor. This can be most easily laid before 
the reader by a comparison of the text at several points chosen at 
random. We turn in each volume to the account given of 
Drammen, the fifth town of the country in size, and a very im- 

rtant starting-point for tourists about to visit Thelemarken and 
Frallingdal. Drammen really consists of two towns—Bragernies, 
which stretches along the north shore of the narrow fjord, and 
Strémsi, which lies opposite. In old days the traveller from 
Christiania descended the hill-side from Lier and was deposited in 
Bragernes; the railway now carries him over into Strimsi. 
This has altered the place very much for visitors, and has rendered 
the Central Hotel by far the most convenient, as it is certainly the 
best ; but Murray does not even mention this hotel, although it 
gives a list of all the little inns in Drammen, We cross the 
country to Stavanger and we find the same. On the cathedral in 
that town, one of the very few important architectural features of 
Norway, and a building about which it is important to the tourist 
to havesome trustworthy information, Murray expends just ten lines 
of vague description totally useless for any possible purpose. Baedeker, 
on the contrary, has half a page of useful comment, of the exact and 
historical kind that is useful asa guide on the spot. We think, 
however, that even this is hardly enough to illustrate one of the 
finest buildings of the North of Europe, which, even though it has 
suffered grievously from reformers and restorers, still preserves in 
the heavy pillars and round arches of the nave much of its early 
character. It is moreover an error to speak of the great tower of 
Stavanger Cathedral as in ruins; it was never built, and to this 
is owing the comparatively mean appearance of the exterior, to 
which the four octagonal towers flanking the choir fail to give 
dignity. 

F “< the south we proceed to the extreme north of Norway, to 
find the same proportion of merit in the two guide-books, The 
itinerary of Vinmark in Baedeker is particularly full and accurate, 
surpassing in this province the native travelling hand-boolis ; 
Murray is less full and much less correct. In describing the 
- ¢apital, Tromsi, the latter omits all mention of the Grand 
Hotel, the opening of which a few years ago remedied the great 
inconvenience previously caused to strangers by the absence of any 
but semi-private accommodation, On the other hand, theabsurdity 
of Baedeker in calling this neat little emporium of blubber, 
eider-down, and foxes’ skins, with its six thousand inhabitants, 
“the Northern Paris,” surpasses belief. There could hardly 
have been made a more unfortunate parallel than this between 
Paris and a small provincial centre, built on an island, with a steep 
hill at its back, looking across the sea upon a range of snowy 
mountains, and boasting a few stores the contents of which would 
seem modest beside those of a little country shop in the south of 
England. It would be more appropriate to call Aberystwith the 
“Welsh Paris,” or Stornoway the “ Paris of the Hebrides.” In 
describing the other towns of Finmark, Murray confines itself to a 
few generalizations, which may or may not have been prepared 
upon the spot. In following the route to the White Sea the town 
of Vardi, the most ancient of all the Arctic settlements of the 
Danes, is entirely omitted; but this neglect is corrected by the 
very full and particular account of this interesting little place given 
in eker. Ona beam taken from an old house in Vardi, and 
now preserved in the fortress, Christian IV. carved his name in 
1599, and Oscar IJ. cut his beneath the old signature in 
1873. We might easily tire our readers if we continued this 
minute comparison of the two guide-books. It is not often, 
as in the case of the Lofoden Islands, that Murray lends 
itself to statements that are absolutely incorrect, t the 
general tenor of the work, even in this new edition, is in- 
ferior at almost every point to that of its rival. Vague state- 
ments take the place of exact ones; “early in the Middle Ages ” 
is used instead of “ 1273”; and the volume is distinguished by a 
general laxity and slovenliness which the traveller hardly learns 
to resent until he has used the guide at a moment of need, and 
found it wanting. We strongly recommend the editor, who, it is 
to be mae is wage ong by make use of a — in the Nor- 
wegign , to revise his pages, paragra paragraph, in 
collation with one of the excellent of pub. ished 
in Norway. For the moment the latest and most exact of these is 
the Reisehaandbog over Norge (Christiania: A. Cammermeyer), 

pared by Herr Yngvar Nielsen, translations of an earlier edition 
of which have enjoyed a great success in Germany. This volume 
isa very good model of.such works; it is small enough, which 
neither of the English handbooks is, to go into a pocket without a 
perilous tug and strain, while the corners of the cover, which cause 


such anguish to the traveller in their normal state, are thoughtfully 
bevelled and rounded, so as to offer no coign of adhesion to a 
compass, a map, or a pocket-handkerchief, 

Herr Nielsen, in a very ingenuous preface, gives us an account 
of the trouble that he has taken to obtain that personal knowledge 
of his subject which alone could entitle him to speak to us with 
authority. His example is one which the editors of Guides would 
do well inwardly to digest. He began his researches in the 
summer of 1859, when he traversed Thelemarken, Hardanger, and 
Hallingdal, taking copious notes for the special purpose he had 
in hand. Since that time only three years have passed in which 
he has not found an opportunity of examining some large province 
or of visiting some distant part of Norway. In 1878 he took a 
kind of final survey of the interior, passing on the new railway 
from Christiania to Trondhjem, and then on through Romsdalen, 
Sindmire, Nordfjord, Séndfjord, Sogn, and Hallingdal. He is 
therefore able to boast that he has collected and examined all his 
data himself, and that it is from personal investigation, and not 
from hearsay, that he pronounces an opinion on this route or 
that, or prefers one hotel to another. Can the editor of Murray's 
Handbook: for Travellers in Norway say the same ? 


MADGE DUNRAVEN.* 


mn) ADGE DUNRAVEN belongs to a class of books which may 
with some propriety be called scenery novels. Whatever 
happens in them always happens in the midst of a sympathetic 
and responsive nature. Sunshine and fog, calm and storm, day 
and night, spring and autumn, summer and winter, exactly har- 
monize with the mood of the hero or heroine. So full, indeed, in 
the story before us, are the descriptions of the vegetable kingdom 
and the changes of the weather, that we are convinced that, were 
they all cut out, as they very well might be without any loss to 
any one, the three volumes would shrink down to barely two. 
“ A plague of word-painting and weather,” we would say, with a 
change in Falstaff’s words, “ they blow a book up like a bladder.” 
It is not only that our author swells out his story with what he 
would call nature. Like others of his class, he plays also with 
her the most wonderful tricks. We could almdst imagine that 
he had scarcely ever been out of the sound of Bow Bells, and that 
he had made his study of the country in Covent Garden Market 
and Mudie’s Circulating Library. He has not, however, taken 
the trouble to find out at what time the dawn begins in 
October. Even Bottom the weaver had wit enough to call for a 
calendar. He opens his story with a description of a railway 
station in Ireland. The church clock had just struck six. “The 
chiming of the clock had ceased, the echoes had died away ; 
silence ensued; yet still the chilly wind blew in gusts, and the 
raindrops fell with heavy drip, drip, upon the ground.” No doubt 
when a clock has left off striking, and when its echoes have died 
away, silence, so far as the clock is concerned, ensues; but there 
is little need to tell us that. So much might surely be left to the 
reader’s imagination or understanding. It is clear that it is the 
particular silence of the clock and not the general silence to which 
he draws our attention. Tor, except from the wind and the rain, 
there had been no noise before. We might, however, ask why the 
author should expect the wind to leave off blowiny and the rain- 
drops falling because the silence had ensued that comes when the 
echoes had died away of the chiming of a clock that had ceased. 
If the language of the novelist were turned into plain English the 
statement would run thus. The clock struck six, yet the wind went 
on blowing and the rain went on falling. It wason a morning in Octo- 
ber that the weather thus showed its contempt for clocks. Presently 
a train came up, and a passenger alighted, who walked away to 
the village inn. Halfan hour passes. It must now have been 
about a quarter to seven, and yet it was still so dark that the 
gas—the pallid light, as the author calls it—had to be lighted 
in the inn. But, after this, “the darkness gradually passed 
away, and the streets were soon flooded with the dim, 
uncertain light of day.” ‘Now all this tedious fine writing 
about the weather has nothing to do with the story. It only 
shows that the author is ignorant of the time at which the 
darkness passes away on an October morning. The passenger 
took a car and set off on a long journey. His journey as it 
had begun in a contempt of nature, so it went on to the end. 
“ Slowly,” we read, ‘the time passed on. The misty rain still 
fell; the chilly wind still blew; and as the car passed along the 
prospect grew darker and more desolate. The day brightened ; 
then it seemed slowly to fade away.” Seemed, sir, we might say— 
nay, it did; if days in Ireland are like days in England. But how 
did it happen that the prospect grew darker as the day brightened ? 
They ee already been passing through sweeps of moorland 
lying black and desolate beneath a dark and lowering sky. That 
was before the day brightened. We are sure that, even in the 
wilds of Connaught, the prospect that black places afford does not 
grow darker through the increase of light. Before we part com- 
— with our author on this drive, we would notice that the 
river “ automatically pulled off his dripping hat and overcoat.” 
Words in six syllables derived from the Greek are getting down in 
the world when we find them thus used of the driver of an Irish 
jaunting car. How many thousands, and tens of thousands, of 
these honest lads have talcen off their dripping hats and overcoats. 


* Madge Dunraven: a Tale. By the Author of “The Queen of Con- 
baught.” 3 vols. Richard Bentley & Son. 1879. 
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without one of them once having the satisfaction, and we might 
say the comfort, of knowing that he was doing it automatically. 
We used to think that a clerk in the post-office had got as much 
out of our language as there was to be had who, some years ago, 
replied to a cumplaint that two letters had got stuck together in 
the post, that it was due to the accidental overflow uf superfluous 
paste. What a pity that he had not got so far as Greek deriva- 
tives. The paster of the superfluous paste had no doubt automati- 
cally let it accidentally overflow; but then, unfortunately, big 
words were not so well known in the days of this clerk as they 
are now. 

The second scene of the story before us opens in a part of 
England neazsome mountains. Here we find more wonderful scenery 
and seasons, and a more intentional overflow of superfluous words 
than even in Ireland. The heroine is thus discovered :— 

She was by the trunk of a great oak-tree, in the middle of a grassy dell 
which was set close upon the margin of an extensive wood. All around 
her the grass was luxuriant, very thick, very tall, and of a rich emerald 
green ; but now and then the soft westerly wind, creeping through the 
thick foliage of the trees, swept the tall blades apart, revealing, as it did so, 
glimpses of deep purple wood violets, tufts of pale primroses, and delicate 
patches of green and golden woodland moss, Upon the grass deep shadows 
jay, but the sun-rays crept through the thick-foliaged boughs which 
— a canopy overhead, falling like a golden hand upon the girl’s dark 

This has no doubt a very pretty sound, but with sound the reader 
must be content. He must not look for sense. He will not find 
that it lurks beneath the words as, in this unusual combination of 
the beauties of nature, the golden woodland moss, the primroses, 
and the wood violets lurked beneath the luxuriant, verythick, very 
tall, rich emerald green grass. At all events, if it does lurk, it will 
be very hard indeed to blow the words apart, as the wind blew 
the blades, and reveal glimpses of it. The season would seem to 
be spring; somewhat early spring to judge from the violets and 
primroses, somewhat late spring to judge from the growth of the 
grass, The same day there was outside this view, “ one luminous 
vision of yellow corn-fields, dark waving woods, green meadows 
rich with aftermath and stretches of dusty road.” We are not sur- 
prised to be told that the heroine “for a time could scarcely pick 
out one prospect from another.” The puzzle nature had set her 
was indeed a great one. “ Aftermath” has a very pretty sound 
about it, and is admirable in a piece of “ word-painting ” as it is 
called. But how about the primroses and the wood violets, we 
would ask? Are glimpses of them revealed when the westerly 
wind sweeps apart the blades of the luxuriant, very thick, very 
tall, rich emerald green aftermath? At this same season the 
gardens were laden with fruit, the speedwells, orchids, and 
scarlet poppies were in flower, the fruittul orchards clustered— 
whatever that may mean—the sheep were pent-up in folds, and 
the nightingales were singing. The heavens above were not un- 
worthy of the earth beneath. Here and there in a bright blue sky 
there was a moveless cloud of spotless vapour softly dissolving into 
feathery films. The reader, it he pleases, can exercise his in- 


‘ genuity and amuse himself at the same time by changing the place 


of the adjectives in this pretty passage. He will find that it 
makes no difference whether it is the cloud, the vapour or the 
film, that is called moveless, spotless, and feathery. We are sud- 
denly called back to earth by a pallid spectre which cast a ghostly 
gloom upon that bright scene. Let not the timid reader start and 
begin to cast fearful glances round her as she reads either this 
brief account of ours ‘or the story itself in some dimly-lighted 
room. It was only “a lean white post,” on the top of which were 
written “the menacing words ‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted.’” 
However, these letters were no ordinary ones, for they “ danced 
ominously before the heroine as if they mocked her.” She took 
to the road, and was at once enclosed in a golden cloud of dust, 
However, we must return to the sky, from which we had some- 
what unwillingly come down to attend the heroine. We shall 
not notice the number of times that the sun sets in this story. We 
think it well to admit for the author's credit that he is certainly 
right in generally making it set in the West. Once it sets bring- 
ing ominous shadows; but it is not only sunsets and sign-posts 
that are ominous. A morning fog brings with it an ominous 
darkness. We pass from all these more ordinary manifestations of 
nature to a terrific thunder-storm, It was heralded in by a chilly 
wind that swept across theskies. The trees seemed to rustle their 
branches. Woods and water seemed agitated. The author is 
really too cautious. Unless it was the skies alone that the wind 
swept, no doubt the trees did rustle their branches and the woods 
and waters were agitated. Such effects in nature are not un- 
known to those who dwell in the country. Before long a flash, 
vivid and dazzling, parted like a fiery brand the gathered bank of 
clouds. In three lines more the chapter ends. With the very 
same flash the next chapter begins, We have not yet been 
made to understand all its power; so we are told that “the 
tiery tongue of light seemed to cut the heavens in two.” 
But, like a fiery brand, it had already parted the clouds. Why, 
when it is turned into a fiery tongue of light, did it only seem to 
cut the heavens? Be that as it may, the fiery tongue next illu- 
minated the roofs, quivered across rivers, and flashed its deadl 

flame into the eyes of a man. He was happily not blinded, though 
into his eyes had been flashed the deadly flame of a fiery tongue 
of light that was like a fiery brand, and was really a vivid and 
dazzling flash of lightning. The light quivered and then faded. 
Several vivid flashes followed, and they too faded. A faded flash 
of lightning! A faded fiery tongue! A faded fiery brand! 
“Good heavens!” we may well exclaim, “ to what is the English 


language coming when lightning takes to fading”? We are 
happily near the end of the storm. A thin mist falls, veiling the 
earth in a mantle of gossamer. Premature darkness comes on, 
and the falling rain glimmers in the air like starlit dew. We 
may well take our leave of our author, so far as nature is con- 
cerned, when he makes rain glimmer, and glimmer like starlit dew, 
in the midst of premature darkness, Yet we should have liked to 
discuss the state of the atmosphere which admitted of a jet black 
flag being seen two hours befvre dawn under a dark and dreary 
sky, hanging listlessly above the towers of a castle, while the wind 
was blowing bitterly. This castle, we must remember is in 
England and not in Ireland, to which hero and heroine, and per- 
haps the author himself belong. 

e have no space, and we may add, but little inclination to 
give any analysis of the plot of this ridiculous novel. We must, 
however, protest against the monstrous account that the author 
gives of a trial for murder. Criminal law and criminal procedure 
can surely be studied in a town better than out of it. They are 
not like primroses and aftermath. Even if the author does not care 
to attend a court of justice he canat least read his Daily Telegraph 
or his Daily News. From either of those papers not a little 
criminal law can be picked up. The hero is charged with murder. 
“The heroine, standing in the witness-box with her right hand 
upheld to take the oath, felt conscious of the pulsating mass of 
humanity around her.” While she upheld the right hand she took, 
we suppose, the book in her left. hen she is giving evidence, 
the counsel for the prosecution rose and said, ‘‘ My Lord, this wit- 
ness is evidently bent on prejudicing the jury, and delaying the 
case.” The judge soon began to frown, and at length rose from his 
seat as if to silence her. The jury turned to look into each other's 
faces in greater wonder than ever. Just then a man “ cried loudly, 
‘I’m the man, I killed Lord Rigby!’ . . . The pulsating mass 
of humanity in the court seemed to become like stone. Then 
with another thunderous roar, the pent-up excitement again 
burst forth.” The judge at some length asked the man whether he 
was really guilty. “At first the man did not reply ; the question, 
in a less verbose form, was repeated to him.” By the way, it 
seemed, to use the author’s favourite word, that attached to the 
court there was an officer whose duty it was to abridge and sim- 
plify his lordship’s long speeches. We only wish that our novelists 
could find some one to put their stories into a less verbose form. 
The man maintained that he and he alone was guilty. ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” said the Judge, “this trial must be postponed. . . . 
Remove beth prisoners. Although this man has taken upon him- 
self the guilt of this terrible crime, I do not yet deem it necessary 
to alter the position of the prisoner at the bar.” The poor hero 
was for some while longer kept in prison, “as the law was very 
exacting, and many formalities must be gone through before the 
innocent prisoner could be set free.” 

When we read the author’s law we almost began to wish that he 
had stuck to nature; and yet, when we turned back and looked 
once more at his description of nature, we thought that, after all,. 
he would haye done better had he kept altogether to law. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS IN THE SIMANCAS 
ARCHIVES.* 
(Second Notice.) 
ie our previous notice of this interesting volume we had occa~ 
sion to observe that many of the — analysed b 

no means corresponded to the promise of the title-page, ate 
describes the State Papers as having reference to the negotiations. 
between England and Spain. We suppose that half of these 
documents have no relation to England other than what arises. 
from the fact that any political relations between two other 
nations may in some way affect a third nation. But we must 
confine our attention to English affairs, not because the de- 
spatches which relate to the affairs of other nations are not of the 
highest interest and importance, but because we shall hardly be 
able to compress into the short space of a single article the very 
briefest account of the letters which were written from London to. 
the Emperor by his Ambassador Eustace Chapuys. The very name 
of Chapuys is scarcely known to oy readers, though he 
figures in Shakspeare’s play of Henry VIII. as Capucius ; and we 
believe none of his despatches have ever been printed at => 
this country, except the scanty gleanings which appear in - 
ford’s Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V. 

Mr. Brewer, in the third part of the fourth volume of his 
Calendar, which runs over the same period of history with which 
this volume is concerned, has printed from the ego sent to 
England an analysis of three or four more of these despatches. 
But, with these exceptions, these letters from Chapuys are entirely 
new, and in themselves they form a complete history of the trans- — 
actions in England during sixteen months as viewed bya foreigner 
whose prejudices were of course strongly enlisted on the side of 
the Queen and her nephew the Emperor. Upon the whole, they un- 
doubtedly give a more favourable im ion of Charles than 
would be left by the perusal of ordinary English books of history. 
But, after making all due allowance for the bias under which the 


* Calendar of Letters, and State Papers, relating to the 
Negociations between E: dand Spain. Preserved in the Archives at 
Simancas, and elsewhere. Vol. IV. PartI. H VIII. 1529-30. 
Edited by Pascual deGayangos. Published by the Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury under the Direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co. 1879. 
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Imperial Ambassador must necessarily have been writing, his 
despatches enable us to see very clearly both the line which was 
taken by Henry and the vigorous efforts which were being made 
by Catharine to resist and countermine the King’s projects. Indeed 
it is plain from the whole tenor of these despatches that he was 
sent to England for the express purpose of defending the Queen, 
and with special instructions to thwart Henry’s project for the 
divorce. As yet, the plea of conscience was still urged, and though 
nobody out of England, and few people in this country, affected to 
believe in such an absurdity in the face of the scandalous familiarities 
which passed between the King and Anne Boleyn, yet Henry and 
the Ambassador talked familiarly as if both of them, and the Em- 

eror too, were fully persuaded of the uprightness of his intentions. 

“our days after he had reached London the Imperial Ambassador 
informs his master that “The King’s affection for La Bolaign in- 
creases daily. It is so great just now that it can hardly be greater; 
such is the intimacy and familiarity in which they live at present” 
(p. 196). There is no more telling document in the whole of the 
volume than the twenty pages of the second despatch from 
Chapuys to the Emperor after his arrival in London, detailing 
his interviews, first with Henry and afterwards with the Queen, 
whom, however, he was not allowed to visit without express per- 
mission from the King. It is dated September 21, 1529, just after 
the intelligence that the breve of August 29, suspending further 
proceedings till Christmas, had reached England. And here we 
must warn our readers against being misled by the editor's trans- 
lation of the words Pasqua de Natividad, which is a common 
Spanish expression for the festival of Christmas, and which Don 
Pascual de Gayangos has rendered Easter. Had there been any 
doubt about the meaning of the words used by the Ambassadors 
at Rome to the Emperor, he might have known from other easily 
accessible sources that the breve did not suspend proceedings till 
Easter of the next year, but only till the Christmas following. It 
is not the only instance in which Don Pascual has been unfortu- 
nate in his renderings from a foreign language into English. 
In the letter of the 18th, which immediately precedes the despatch 
of the 21st with which we are now specially concerned, we were 
startled to find the Imperial Ambassador expressing his hope 
that the legate Campeggio would obtain the promised bishopric 
from the King, for whom he has worked so honestly, Now to 
work honestly and to work for the King were in Campeggio’s mind 
two incompatible ideas. On referring to the original given in a 
note, we find the explanation of the difficulty in the words “ puis 
qu'il s’est monstré si homme de bien en ce affere,” which means, 
of course, “ because he has behaved so upriyhtly in the matter.” In 
fact, the Queen herself at another interview with Chapuys had 
told him to thank Campeggio “‘in her name and the Emperor's for 
kis honest and rightful behaviour and the trouble he has taken in 
this aflair.” 

And now we return to the despatch of the 21st of September. 
Nothing could be more natural and unconstrained in appearance 
than the conversation between the King and the Ambassador on 
the 17th of September; but certainly both were studiously conceal- 
ing their real sentiments. The King affected still to doubt the 
genuineness of the disputed breve; but, as regards the reasons for 
the Emperor's refusing to send it to England, Henry must have 
felt that Chapuys had got the whiphand of him. But there is one 
observation of the Ambassador's which entirely baflles us, and 
again we must suspect that there is something wrong in the trans- 
lation. Chapuys is made to say :— 

As to me, I wondered not at the Pope issuing the brief in question; my 

wonder was that he had not, in the first instance, written tu say that the 
marriage was null and void, and that it was neither wrong nor diflicult to 
obtain a separation and divorce.”—P. 229. 
This certainly was not Chapuys’s opinion, nor was it a view 
which he could have any hope of persuading the King that he 
held, and so we must leave the matter. The ciphered portions of 
this despatch are, as might be expected, the most important. 
Chapuys bad formed a tolerably accurate estimate of English cha- 
racter and historical possibilities when he framed the following 
sentence :— 

I firmly believe that, if they had nothing to fear but the Pope’s excom- 
munication and melediction, there are innumerable people in this country 
who would follow the Duke (of Suflolk)’s advice aud make of the King and 
ordinary prelates as many Popes. All this for the sole purpose of having 
the divorce case tried in England, notwithstanding the Holy Father's in- 
hibition, and not so much perhaps for the ill-will they bear towards 
ecclesiastics. 
Chapuys seems by a kind of intuition to have taken in the whole 
state of the case and the motives of all parties concerned in the 
divorce. He was entirely in the Queen’s confidence, and seems to 
have acted throughout with the utmost caution in the difficult 
part he had to fill. He says:— 

As far as I can judge, this King’s obstinacy and his passion for the lady 
(i.e. Anne Boleyn) are such, that there is no chance of recalling him by 
mildness or fair words to a sense of his duty.—P. 237. 


Both he and the Queen seem always to form a pretty good guess 
as to the next move that was to be made; and upon Stokesley’s 
being sent off to bribe theologians and canonists to give an opinion 
in favour of the King, Catharine expressed her fears that he was 
sent to France for no other oe than that of inducing the 
University of Paris to write on of the King. 

The King had not yet ventured to deny that the previous mar- | 
riage of Arthur and Catharine had been a mere ceremony, and had | 
never been consummated. The fact is frequently referred to in | 
these despatches, It is now beyond dispute, but it would have | 


been difficult at that time to produce convincing evidence of it, 
though, if such had been produced, it would have been decisive of 
the case at once. The breve about which there had been so much 
doubt had asserted the previous consummation of the marriage, 
and in consequence the Queen had declined to make use of it 
on the trial, lest it should prejudice her case; and Chapuys thought 
that the King would be prevented from urging this argument, 
because he had recently in a conversation with the Queen assented 
to this fact, which he had also stated previously to several different 
persons. 

Amongst other instances of the King’s infatuation for Anne 
Boleyn, Chapuys mentions that she had persuaded him to consent to 
the marriage of his daughter, the Princess Mary, with her cousin, 
the son of the Duke of Norfolk, This may have been mere hearsay, 
but it is referred to several times in the correspondence. It is 
perhaps entitled to as much credit as the other rumour which was 
spread, that it was intended to marry the King’s mistress (not, as 
the editor gives it, the Queen's mistress) to the son of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Chapuys’s letters follow one another at intervals of about a 
week or fortnight. In the long despatch of December 6 he details 
part of a conversation he had had with the King, on October 28, 
ou the subject of clerical ambition and the holding of several 
distinct benefices by one priest. The King used the following re- 
markable words :— 

Now, I ask you, how can the Pope grant a dispensation for an ecclesiastic 

to hold two bishoprics or two curacies at once, if he will not allow two 
women to one man ? for here is the point. <All doctors say that a dispensa- 
tion in the former case is as necessary as in the other.—P. 350. 
The King’s subsequent proposal to the Pope to be allowed two 
wives at once shows that he was not,as Eustace Chapuys thought, 
or pretended to think, trying to bring the case of pluralities of 
benefices to a reductio ad absurdum, but that he had already con- 
templated what he did not venture to propose till nearly a year 
afterwards. 

It is certainly not a little remarkable that the domestic relations 
of the King and Queen should be brought to light, after so long an 
interval, from the archives at Vienna. ‘These are even more prolific 
than the documents preserved at Simancas. Chapuys not only 
keeps us aw courant as to the movements of the Court, but is 
actually able to detail the conversations which passed. From one 
of his despatches we learn that the King and Queen dined together 
on St. Andrew’s Day, November 30, 1529, and that a considerable 
altercation took place, at which the King spoke out more plainly 
than he had been known to speak as yet, telliag the Queen that 
as soon as he had obtained the opinions of the Parisian doctors 
which Stokesley had been sent off to get, he would, if the Pope 
refused to endorse them, denounce him as a heretic and marry 
whom he pleased. To this the Queen replied that the King knew 
perfectly well that the principal cause for the divorce did not 
exist, for she was a virgin when she married him, as he himself 
had owned upon more than one oceasion. Chapuys does not say 
so in as many words; but there can be no doubt he heard this 
from the Queen herself, into whose most intimate confidence he 
seems at once to have been talien. The subsequent conversation 
between the King and Anne Loleyn on the same day at supper he 
professes to have heard from those who were present. It seems 
that the King was downcast and disconcerted, and that the Lady 
Anne reproached him for disputing with the Queen, who always 
got the upper hand of him. “I see,” she said, “ that some tine 
morning you will succumb to her reasoning and cast me off.” 

In spite of all the disgusting intimacy with Anne Boleyn, who 
was already given precedence over Henry’s sister, the Queen 
Dowager of France, the plea of conscience was still and for many 
months afterwards persisted in, just as if, as Chapuys observes, 
the affinity contracted by the illicit intercourse of the King 
and Mary Boleyn had not formed the same bar to the marriage with 
Anne which existed in the case of the widow of his brother and 
himself. The present volume throws no further light on the con- 
nexion of the king with Mary Boleyn and her mother, except that 
one of these charges at least was the common talk of London at 
the time. The Emperor probably was aware of the truth, but 
avows in a letter to his brother King Ferdinand, of February 11, 
that he is quite sure that the King will marry the Lady Anne, 
with or without the Pope’s consent. The last move with regard 
to her had been giving her the rank and style of an earl’s 
daughter by creating her father Earl of Ormond and Wiltshire, 
December 8, 1529. The Emperor's opinion was that it would 
constitute a casus belli, and that the French King was doing his 
best to fan the flame and induce both parties to apply for aid to 
Venice and the other Italian Powers. His letter is most 
valuable. It occupies thirteen pages, and contains several im- 
portant statements altcgether omitted in Mr. Brewer's analysis of 
the same despatch, which is unfortunately brief. The situation 
of affuirs in Europe is described by the person who was most in- 
terested in them ; and, as the letter is to his brother, it may for 
the most part be depended on as giving the writer's real senti- 
ments, 

We have not been able to notice half the points which we had 
intended, and must now be content with saying that what remains 
unnoticed is quite as interesting as those portions of the volume 
we have touched upon. But we must not omit to caution all 
readers to judge for themselves as to the editor's translation of 
these French despatches. In those passages where he has given us 
the original in a note he has frequently entirely missed the sense ; 
and of course this throws a grave suspicion over other despatches 
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the originals of which are not forthcoming. We are sorry the 
volume has not been better edited. It presents a striking con- 
trast to the style in which the volume of State Papers of the 
same year has been executed by the late accomplished and much 
lamented John Sherren Brewer. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


A GOODLY volume of some seven hundred and fifty pages 
sums up the results of a portion of the six years’ exploration 
of the northern half of Africa which has given Dr. Nachtigal (1) 
a foremost rank among travellers. The regions described are 
Tripoli, Fezzan, the Tibbu country, and Kuka, the capital of 
Bornu. All these have been described before; but Dr. Nachtigal 
is justified in saying that previous notices are comparatively 
scattered and isolated, and that the features of this enormous 
territory have never before been brought together in one compre- 
hensive panorama. The great merit of his work is its successful 
reproduction of the essentially African features of the country. 
It breathes and savours of Africa in every page; and, whether the 
scenery described be arid or luxuriant, the reader is never allowed 
to forget the distinctive stamp that is to be found nowhere else in 
the world. The writer is especially successful in depicting two ex- 
ceedingly diverse aspects of his journey—the sublime desolation of 
the Sahara and the busy capital of Bornu, perhaps the most con- 
spicuous example as yet existing of the capacity of the African for 
development under Arabic influence. Entrusted with a mission 
to the Sultan of Bornu by the King of Prussia, Dr. Nachtigal 
arrived at Tripoli about the beginning of 1869, Here he notices 
the general security for life and property notwithstanding the 
feebleness and corruption of the government, and also observes 
en the presence of a large negro element among the population, 
and the ubiquity of the pushing, hardy, and economical Maltese. 
Here also he met the untortunate Mile. Tinne, whose murder at 
Fezzan is subsequently detailed by him. The nextstage of his 
journey was Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan, a dull place, decaying 
in consequence of the decline of its trade with Bornu, but in- 
teresting as a characteristic example of an oasis with dates, a 
very different thing, as Dr. Nachtigal remarks, from an oasis with- 
eut dates. From Murzuk he undertook an expedition into 
the Tibbu country, during which he underwent great privations, 
and was detained for some time by a barbarous chief. His ex- 
ploration was consequently exceedingly imperfect; but he has the 
satisfaction of being the first European who has visited the 
country at all. The road from Murzuk northwards leads through 
Kanar to Kuka, the capital of Bornu, situated on the shore of 
Lake Tshad. The gradual transition from the dreariness of the 
desert to the luxuriance of tropical nature is charmingly described, 
Dr. Nachtigal’s character as envoy procured him a good reception 
at Kuka, although he found himself somewhat embarrassed by 
his Maltese attendant’s unexpected conversion to Islam, which 
naturally made the inhabitants think that he might be induced to 
follow the example. ‘The principal dignitaries, however, proved 
for the most part tolerant and hospitable, and overwhelmed the 
traveller with presents, more particularly of wild beasts. He 
jadiciously adopted the Bornu costume, and applied himself 
steadily to the examination of the country. His chapters on the 
capital contain a minute account of the people’s manner of life, their 
markets, manufactures, articles of havitual consumption, currency, 
and dealings in the chief exports—slaves, ostrich-feathers, and 
ivory. Other commodities, though produced in abundance, cannot 
be exported, owing to the cost of transport. The import trade is 
impeded by the general dishonesty of the natives and the diffi- 
culties which the foreign merchant finds in collecting debts. The 
last chapter contains an account of the Sultan and his court, the 
Ministers of State, the official ceremonial, and public fasts and 
festivals. The interest of the volume is much enhanced by the 
numerous and excellent wood-engravings. 

Professor Robert Hartmann (2), who has himself travelled in 
Africa, contributes to the ‘International Scientific Library” a 
useful little manual cf African ethnography, copiously illustrated. 
It is divided into five books, the first treating of the ethnology of 
the continent and the geographical distribution of the tribes that 
occupy it ; the second, of the physical constitution of the Africans; 
the third, of their manners, customs, and manufactures ; the 
fourth, of their diseases ; and the fifth, of their language. The 
writer strongly recommends the application of the standard alpha- 
bet framed by Lepsius, Lee, and Norris to all African dialects. 

After the assassination of Wallenstein (3) on February 25, 
1634, the correspondence relating to the last thirteen months of his 
life was seized and sent to Budweis in Bohemia, where the court 
of inquiry into his imputed treason was to sit. This tribunal 
shortly removed to tisbon, leaving behind it the papers, 
which had probably been found to contain nothing to suit the 

rosecutors’ purpose. In 1726 the documents were removed to 
Jienna, where they were mislaid and forgotten until their acci- 
dental discovery in 1842. Since that time they have been used 


(1) Sahara und Sudan, Ergebnisse sechsjaihriger Reisen in Afrika. Von 
Dr. G. Nachtigal. Th. 1. Berlin: Weidmann. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(2) Die Volker Afrikas. Von Robert Hartmann. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
London : Kolckmann. 

(3) Wallenstein’s Ende. Ungedruckte Briefe und Acten. Herausgegeben 
von H, Hallwich. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Dancker & Humblot. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


by Hurter and others, but their complete publication has been re< 
served for Herr Hallwich, who has accomplished it in two hand- 
some volumes, with a useful introductory essay, and has completed 
it as far as possible by documents of the same period from public 
archives and private collections. The original “ Wallensteiniana ” 
were divided into two parcels, one comprising letters and memoirs 
addressed to Wallenstein, the other similar papers proceeding 
from him. Each contains about 1,800 pieces. Tioleclonately 
almost everything for the month of January 1634 is wanting, a 
lacuna which lends some countenance to the statement fre- 

uently made, but disputed by Herr Hallwich, that Wallenstein 

estroyed a part of his correspondence before his death. The 
papers are a model of orderly arrangement ; the acknowledgment 
of letters must have been singularly prompt; and the frequent 
corrections of the drafts of Wallenstein’s replies show his anxious 
attention to the minutest details. The letters written or dictated 
by him are distinguished by pregnant brevity and comparative 
correctness of expression, The period illustrated by them begins 
immediately after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, and includes 
his period of apparent lethargy, his negotiations with Saxony 
under the mediation of the King of Denmark, his brief and brilliant 
Silesian campaign, and the transactions which preceded his fall. 
It can hardly be said that they render his conduct less enigmatical. 
Herr Hallwich strenuously maintains the sincerity and disinterest- 
edness of his a exertions in behalf of peace; and holds that 
it was only at the very last that, wearied out with the obstinate 
bigotry of the Imperial Court, he began to listen to the suggestions 
of the confidants who tempted him to seize the crown of Bohemia. 
The theory does not seem inconsistent with the facts; but Wallen- 
stein’s purposes were too strictly confined to his own bosom, and 
were, besides, too deeply traversed by a vein of irresolution, 
to justify any very contident judgment. Notwithstanding all 
that has of late been done, the materials for his history would 
seem to be as yet very incomplete. Herr Hallwich speaks of not 
less than 10,000 unpublished letters existing in various European 
collections. 

Charles de Villers (4), like Chamisso, was a fine example of 
that rare phenomenon, a Frenchman thoroughly acclimatized in 
Germany, although he did not, like Chamisso, acquire celebrity asa 
German author. This pe was perhaps the easier to him asa native 
of Lorraine. Driven from France by the Revolution, he found a 
refuge in Germany, and speedily gained the friendship of many of 
the most eminent characters of the time. He anticipated, if he 
did not inspire, Mme. de Staél’s more renowned endeavour to 
interpret the one nation to the other. His own works on 
Kant and Luther, the latter especially, were widely circu- 
lated at the time of their appearance, and contributed to 
keep liberal thought alive in France under the despotism of 
Napoleon. The greatest service, however, which he rendered to 
his adopted country was the rescue of the University of Git- 
tingen from the remodelling it was to have undergone under 
Jerome Bonaparte. Villers’s sgn influence averted the blow, 
and he was but ungratefully recompensed when, after the 
deliverance of Germany, he was removed from his Professorship in 
the University he had saved. ‘The vexation he experienced 
hastened his death, which occurred in 1815. The selection from 
his correspondence now published possesses considerable and 
varied interest. Mme. de Staél’s letters are the most animated 
with personal feeling; they are full of flattery and coquetry, 
which, however, seem really prompted by a genuine attachment. 


‘Their friendship was interrupted by a misunderstanding, but re- 


newed after a while. Mme. de Staél gives some particulars of her 
banishment from France, and speaks of her ambition of composing 
a poem on the Crusades, apparently in emulation of Chateau- 
briand. The best letters in the volume are Jacobi’s, written in 
French, and by themselves a conclusive proof qu’un Allemand 
peut avoir de Vesprit. Schelling replies to Fitters’ remonstrances 
on a review of the latter’s work on Kant, in a tone of hauteur and 
arrogance, and receives a dignified rebuke, expressed with singular 
elevation of feeling. Hahnemann, in a very interesting letter, 
ascribes the slow progress of homceopathy to the distaste for 
= methods fostered by the reigning metaphysical philo- 
sophy. The jurists Simeon and Feuerbach discuss trial by jury, 
which the former condemns, while the latter would preserve it in 
eee cases. Guizot, then a struggling young professor, solicits 

illers’s encouragement of his Annales de Education, and in 
sending a copy of his pamphlet on the French Salon (it is re- 
markable that he and his great rival Thiers should both have 
begun their literary career as art critics), observes, “Je mo 
vante de m’étre formé & l’école de Lessing.” Benjamin Constant, 
Jacob Grimm, and Gérres are among the most remarkable of 
Villers’s other correspondents. 

Herr W. Herrmann’s treatise on Religion (5) seems intended 
as a protest against the intrusion of metaphysics into theology. 

Teichmiiller’s essay on the immortality of the soul (6) is an able, 
and, as far as the subject admits, a lucid, analysis of the princi- 
pal conceptions of being from which the mortality or immortality 
of the soul may be deduced. He professes himself a follower of 
Leibnitz, whose doctrine, however, as explained by him, scarcely 


(4) Briefe von Benj. Constant und vielen Anderen. Auswahl aus dem 
handschriftlichen Nachlasse des C. de Villers. Herausgegeben von M. 
Isler. Hamburg: Meissner. London: Nutt. 

(5) Die Religion im Verhiiltnss zum Welterkennen und zur Sittlichkeit. 
Von W. Herrmann. Halle: Niemeyer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Ueber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele. Von G. Teichmiiller. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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— sufficiently original to have produced the new departure in 
philosophy which he ascribes to it. 

Dr. Lommatzsch(7) complains that, while isolated dicta of 
Luther's are well known, the world has as yet but little apprecia- 
tion of his system of thought asacoherent whole. <A true conception 
of this, especially as regards the ethical side of Lutheran theology, 
he endeavours to afford by a careful examination of Luther's writ- 
ings, with constant references to the circumstances which called 
them forth. In so doing he has convinced himself that the signifi- 
cance of Luther is by no means exhausted, and that his works 
abound with maxims and are pervaded by principles capable of 
application to the present circumstances of Germany. 

. Holzapfel’s investigation into the lost histories of Ephorus 
and Theopompus (8) is principally grounded on an examination of 
the works of more recent compilers such as Diodorus, Plutarch, 
Trogus, and Cornelius Nepos, with the view of ascertaining from 
what sources their materials were derived. The general conclu- 
sion is that Ephorus was the authority principally relied upon by 
Diodorus for the Peloponnesian war, except as regarded the 
Sicilian expedition, where he followed Thucydides, but not with 
equal fidelity. 

Dr. Frilich’s (9) inquiry into Homer's notions of medicine and 
surgery in the field contains much curious and interesting matter. 
The writer, however, adopts a liberal definition of his subject, in- 
cluding such topics as the military character of Ulysses and the 
costume and equipment of the Homeric warriors. 

The utility of a comparative analogical and etymological dic- 
tionary of the Aryan languages, by S. Zehetmayr (10), seems 
hardly proportionate to its bulk. Latin is taken as the basis, and 
the words illustrated are arranged in alphabetical order, followed 
by their real or supposed analogies in the other languages of the 
family. Many of these parallels seem dubious, and many that are 
more to the point might have been adduced. 

A new work by Dr. E. Reich (11) brings forward a copious 
array of statistics respecting the multiplication of the human 
species, alike in its physiological, economical, and moral aspects. 

hese statistics are frequently very useful, and the copious _biblio- 
graphy appended of books and memoirs bearing upon the extensive 
range of subjects discussed is still more useful. Dr. Reich’s ori- 
9 contributions to his subject do not seem particularly valu- 
able. 

Under the semblance of an exposition of the irrationality of 
Nihilism (12), a Russian writer, designedly or unconsciously, pre- 
fers a severe indictment against his own country. Education and 
public spirit are, he says, so backward in Russia as to be entirely 
absorbed by the civil and military services. Every man of any 
capacity is appropriated by one or other of these institutions, 
and the rest of the nation is either wholly indifferent, or worse 
than indifferent, to public life. The press and the Univer- 
sities are represented in the most unfavourable colours; and, 
practically, the unsatisfactory conclusion is reached that the effects 
of Nihilism can only be restrained by perpetuating the causes 
which have produced it. 

The Italian Renaissance is itself experiencing a renaissance, and 
its history has been, if possible, almost overdone. Herr Hettner (13), 
nevertheless, gleaning where others have reaped, has found some- 
thing: of interest to say on several miscellaneous topics. The most 
important of the six sections into which his work is divided is 
perhaps the third, treating of the religious art of the Dominicans, 


who, as champions of the Church militant, cherished the cha- | 


racteristics of medieval art amid all the disturbing influences of 
the classical revival. A cognate subject is the triumph of the 
Catholic reaction towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
especially in connexion with the insanity of Tasso, of which, ac- 
cording to Herr Hettner, religious scruples and terrora were 
either the cause or a prominent symptom. Other essays of con- 
siderable merit treat of the frescoes of Ratfaelle and Michael 
Angelo; the connexion of the Italian tragic drama with Seneca, 
from whose influence it has never quite emancipated itself; and 
the Paganizing and Christianizing schools of the revived Platonic 

Dr. Du Prel's essay on the psychology of lyrical poetry (14) 
relates chiefly to poetical symbolism. One of the seven sections 
is entitled “Die Lyrik als paliiontologische Weltanschauung,” the 
ne plus ultra, surely, of zesthetic terminology. In fact, however, 
Dr. Du Prel’s criticism is not so formidable as it seems, and the 


(7) Luther's Lehre vom ethisch-religiisen Standpunkte aus, und mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung seiner Theorie vom Gesetze. Von Dr. 8S. 
Lommatzsch. Berlin: Schleiermacher. London: Williams & Norgate. 

ee iiber die Darstellung der Griechischen Geschichte von 
489 bis 413 vor Chr. bei Ephoros Theopompos u.a. Autoren. Von Dr. L. 
Holzapfel. Leipzig : Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(9) Die Milisiéirmedicin Homer's. Von Dr. H. Frilich. Stuttgart : 
Enke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Analogisch-vergleichendes Wirterbuch iiber das Gesam iet der 
indogermanischen Sprachen. Von 8. Zehetmayr. Leipzig: Brockhaus, | 
London: Nutt. 

(11) Die Fortpflanzung und Vermehrung des Menschen ausdem_ Gesichts- 
punkte der Physiologie und Bevilkerungsichre betrachtet, Von E. Reich. | 


Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolekmana. 
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(14) Psychologie der Lyrik. Beitriige zur Analyse der dichterischen 
Phantasie. Von Dr. C.du Prel. Leipzig: Gtinther. London: Williams 
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principal objection to which it is exposed is that of being for the 
most part trite and obvious, 

J. M. Tschofen (15) subjects the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
toa sharp criticism on its ethical side, especially as respects its 
denial of the freedom of the will and its comprehension of all 
human duty under the sentiment of compassion. The conclusion 
arrived at is that ethical obligation cannot be legitimately deduced 
from the postulates of Schopenhauer. 

The success of Mme. von Hillern’s “Vulture Maiden” will 
probably secure attention for a re-issue of her former novel, “ Two- 
fold Life” (16), which appeared so long ago as 1865, and which in 
itself is not unworthy of notice. “The Parsonage at Wudnik,” 
by E. Hoefer (17), is a pretty story, not too long, with a de- 
signedly old-fashioned flavour, characteristically German, and well 
adapted to be used as a reading-book by students who have 
already made some progress in the language. El Dorado, by 
A. E. Brachvogel (18) is an historical novel of the ordinary type. 

Three of H. Homberger’s four Italian stories (19) are studies of 
Italian life inthe manner of Paul Heyse, and are distinguished by 
much of that eminent writer's artistic construction and polish of 
style. The author’s own standpoint seems to be that of one of his 
own characters, the German doctor in Der Sdugling, who makes 
a methodical study of the Italian national character, and registers 
every trait and incident that tends to illustrate it. Donna Emilia 
in this story is a most characteristic type, admirably caught. In 
“Clarenza,” a Genoese tale of the fourteenth century, some of 
the characteristics of medieval Italian thought and life are vividly 
reproduced ; but the leading incident is distasteful, and the resig- 
nation of Clarenza is even less agreeable than the vindictive rancour 
of Mainardo. On the whole, however, the collection is of a very 
superior order. 

“The Saint,” a story of the eleventh century, which opens the 
Rundschau (20) for November, has more of the character of the 
good old-fashioned German novelette than anything which we 
have seen for « long time. The action passes to a considerable 
extent in Saracen countries; and it is full of incident and careful 
word-painting. The distinguished African traveller Nachtigal 
contributes a review of the expeditions of the no less distin- 
guished traveller Stanley; and Eduard Zeller notices the recent 
work of the Italian statesman Minghetti on the relations of 
Church and State. Zeller disapproves of the separation of the 
two, which he thinks more likely to augment than to diminish the 
mischievous influence of clericalism ; and justly observes that the 
most trying period for the Italian kingdom will begin when Rome 
resigns herself to the loss of the temporal power and takes to the 
balloting-box. The present instalment of the history of the Crimean 
war comprises the diplomatic relations of the Western Powers 
with Austria and Prussia. The “ Autobiography of a Prussian 
General” is interesting, but too long; and the disquisition on 
language, by Herr Lasker, who follows Mr. Gladstone’s example 
in devoting himself to science in stress of politics, has more than 
Mr. Gladstone's wordiness without anything of his eloquence. 

The Russian Review (21) is almost entirely occupied by the essay 
of Professor Martens on the relations of England and Russia in 
Central Asia, already the subject of much discussion in the press. 
In seeking to prove that there is no inevitable antagonism between 
the two Powers in those regions, Professor Martens overlooks the 
strong indirect interest of Russia in finding England occupation 
in Central Asia to divert her attention from Turkey. It Con- 
stantinople and Armenia were put entirely beyond the grasp of 
Russia, we should perhaps hear little more of Tartary and 
Afghanistan. 


(15) Die Philosophie Arthur Schopenhauer’s in ihrer Relation zur Ethik. 
Von J. M. Tschofen, Miinchen: Ackermann. London: Nutt. 
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Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ACGCGIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
ENTS OF ALL rovided by_a of the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS? ASSURANCE COMPANY. the o idental Assurance 
Com Right KINNAIRD, Cha 
Subscribed pital, £1 Annual Income, £214,00 ‘000. £1,350,000 have been paid as com- 
<n ‘to to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loval Agents, or 
J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... es £1,487,500 
Reserve Fund 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are grantedon 
the Bank’s Branches throughout Australia and New Zealan 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for anise. 

ee are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Kone. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 ee cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
_ issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the ne Bank, free of 
extra charge ; — Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and ases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
ns, and the aaa custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every Ee description of Banking Business Money Agency, British and Indian, 


is J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


DENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 


scribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &C.y 
will be forwarded free on application to 


61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


PROM INDIA.—Large importations of DHURRIES, for 
Curtains, Portitres, &c., from 3s. 6d. each. Scinde Rugs, from 8s. 6d. An immense 
variety of Indian, Turkish, and Persian i earthrugs, from 12s. 6d. to 15 Guineas. 


FROM JAPAN. — Beautifully Lacquered and __ elaborately 


and Painted FOLDING SCREENS and FIRE SCREENS, from 1 Guinea 


POLKESTONE.— MR. W. J. x. EAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 
assisted by a Cambri M.A. and competent Teachers, prepares PUPILS | for the 
Daly ~ Woolwich, the Civil Ser and all C A 


pH ‘HE PREPAR ATORY SCHOOL (near 

ENHEAD).— BOYS are special the Nav red for the Scholarship and Entrance 
at all the Publie Schools ; also t Examination. In the 
New House a JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOT, has been established for quite LIi’ TLE 
BOYS.—For full information apply to the Rev. the Ree wy 


BEAUREPAIRE, RBOULOGNE-SUR-MER.— 
Conducted by C. G. BLACKADER, M. A., Ex-Scholar a Sige John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
cand assisted by resident French and German Masters. Successful preparation for the Army, 


Navy, and Public Schools. 
ATION in GERMANY.— First-class Establishment | 
on YOUNG LADIES. Conducted by Fritulein SINGER. The most eminent Pro- 
Great advantages for Music. ighest references. — Address, Bleichstrasse 36, 


STIFF ORDS BRIDGE, near MALVERN.—A large Country 

Tlouse, opened for the reception of a few GENTLEMEN'S SONS, who are unable to go 
to School, and need careful TUITION as well as a ‘a comfortable home. Ages from Fourtcen 
to Eighteen. —Address, M.A. OXON., Rosebank, West Malvern. 


To GENTLEMEN ENTERING BUSINESS.—LESSONS in 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING piven. by. a PUBLIC ACCOU: Secretarie: 

and others instructed as to opening and kee; ceping ‘of books and preparati ion of Gelnaetuacte, 
Accounts written up or checked. Address, AU Bruce & Ford's, 1 Trump Street, E.C. 


’ | ‘HE WIDOW of a Clergyman can receive an INVALID. 
The Advertiser has had many years’ experience, and may refer to Physicians of emi- 
nence in the treatment of Mental disorders. A Vacancy has arisen by the recent recovery of 
a Patient. The Advertiser's residence is in one < the favourite London suburbs.—Address, 
. T., Hiscoke & Son’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


N ITALIAN ENGINEER, studying at the Royal School 


of Min rere Sees wishes to LODGE with a PROFESSOR of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. LITERATURE, could offer hi 
CHIAPPONI, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street. 


A YOUNG LADY, in her Seventeenth Year, is desirous to ob- 


tain Employment as BOOKKEEPER or CLERK ina respectable Establishment. The 
highest references can be given.—Apply to E. S.,73 Lavender Grove, Dalston, E. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the 3 cBnveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, a, Chine, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
their from on. vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, trom Venice every 
Friday, and trom Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S. W. 


m a separate room.—Address, MARCO 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Eopinaie. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. S 
Rooms. pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen’ Sea- Water Sere Th the 


BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 


own Picturesque Grounds of five acres, and is fitted with every sanita t 
which seience could suggest. Rooms the Ho tel and 
specially adapted for Winter residence. enuary, and 

ebruary last. 404°. Reduced Tar 


to 50 Guineas. Chinese, Japanese, and Indian Decorative Objects, from 6 to 100 Guineas. 
FARMER & ROGERS, 117, 119 Regent Street. 


HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
oF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250, Tottenham Court . 
aud 19,20,aud 21 Morwell street, W.C. Established 1562. 


Pictures, BRONZES, sad WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition, Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to iS Mews Sales attended on Commission. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


G A R D N E R gq. 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Pwelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. TABLE CRYSTAL. OF 


£ 8. TAL. s. d. 
The Lansdowne 330 Plain Light Sten ‘Glas 5 6 
The Laurel .. 313 6 E ved ight Stem Glass 436 
The Indiana .. 440 Richly-Cut Glass ........ 550 
‘The Forest Rose 550 Flowers ...... ese - 550 
The Japancse Bamboo,............. 6 6 0 Engraved Grass and Fern .......... 7 7 0 


“Discount 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Li f Di WwW: Illustrated G1 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


[XVALID FURNITURE, — Wicker Bath Chairs, £2 


Invalid Adjustable Couches and Beds, from £5 53. ; Exercising Chairs, with horse action 

£5 53. ; Carrying Chairs, £2 16s. 6d. ; Reclining £1 5s. : £1 5s. 
£1 ; Leg Rests, £1 103.; Back 12 3. Gd. 5 Merlin Chairs, £6 
Tables, trom 15s. Descriptive Catalogues post free 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


BREA AKFAST in BED.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLVING 


TABLE, adjustable to any height or inclination for reading and writing. Price 
from Descriptive Catalogues free 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE.—For holding a Book or 


Writing Desk, ig Meals, &c., in any position, over an bem | air, Bed, or Sofa, 
nvaluable to Invalids an itudents. 
Prices from 21s. Descriptive Catalogues post free. ~ 


J. CARTER, 6A New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


CHRISTM: AS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 


as a Case of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 


Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. lity, 
to Her Majesty. iis. nt net ; Sportsman's Special Quali ity, 50s. Guat, 
required. Carriage 1 
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PEARS?’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 

Immediate lather, no irritation. Established Eighty Years. Five Prize Medals. 

Of Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


Wits’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO, 
IN 1-o0z., 2-0z., and 4-oz. PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 


WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. — There’s 
fi Virgini a no better brand than the * THREE 
CASTLES. Vide = The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade Mark. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“ fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now | 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, depri A oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


MEDICINAL FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 

SUMPTION are ARRESTED, the strength and 
weight are restored and maintained, and the appetite 
improved, by the Food knot#n 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 
ognized Medical Professio: 

a NECESSARY F FOOD for persons having a 

dency to WASTING, CONS MPTION, &c. 


GAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists | 


d of the sup 


everywhere, from whet Pamphlets, containing full | 
er ical Testimonials, may 
BOOKS, &c. 
MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER. New Edition, now ren | 
postage free resh Copies of every recent Work of general interest are added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT L IB AKY us the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per 
annum and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. Book Societies, | 
and Village Libraries, and Literary Institutions supplied on liberal terms. 


7 
SELECT LIBRARY. — 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. New Edition, now 
ready. This Catalocue contains more than Three Thousand wupeiar Works in History, Bio- 
fF » Religion, Philosophy, Travei and Adventure, and the 
owest current prices, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secre- 
taries of Public Institutions, and other large publishers of modern Books. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S a CT LIBRARY may also ey 

with the least possibie delay. by all Subseribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, | 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCIIESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 61. each will be given. viz. 
81, 88, 91, 192,629, and 771 (ciean cupies)—at the Otlice, 33 Southampton Street, 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. pp. 426, price 103. half-bound. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


CHEAP BOOKS.—. 


ligher Class of Fiction, at the | 


ENRICI ARCHIDIACONI HUNTENDUNENSIS HIS- | 
TORIA ANGLICORUM, the History of the English by Henry, Archdeacon © 


of Huntingdon, from A.C. 55 to A.D. 1154, in Eight Books. Edited by T. AnNoLD, 
M.A. Univ. Coll. Oxford; and published by Authority of the Lcrds Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 

Henry of Huntingdon’s work was 
first printed by Sir Henry Savile in 
1596, in his Scriptores post Bedaum, and 
reprinted at Frankfort in 1601. Both 
editions are very rare and inaccurate. 
The first five books of the History were 
published in 1848 in the AMonumenta 

London : Loyemans & Co. and Trispyen & Co. Oxford: Parken & Co, 
Cambridge: MacmiILLan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack and 
Dovetas & Fouts. Dublin: A. THom. 


print. The present volume contains 
the whole of the manuscript of Huvt- 
ingdon's History in eight books, col- 
lated with a manuscript lately discovered 
in Paris. 


Second Edition, revised throughout, 12s. 6d. 


STIAN EVIDENCES viewed in relation to Modern 


> . ee (The Bampton Lectures for 1877.) By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary 


Hisorica Britannica, which is out of | 


“The he fullest and most able exposition we have yet seen of the Apologetic Theolozy of this _ 


‘hurch Quarterly Review. 
“ By far the most weighty volume on the Christian Evidences which we have read for some 


years."’—Specta 
“London : F. NonGaTR, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
THE . MEDITATIONS of RENE DESCARTES: a New 

lation, with an Introduction, Memoir, and Commentary. By Rictanp LOWNDES, 
Author of Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary &e. 

“ Exceedingly well adapted to introduce the student to Descartes, and throuzh him to the 
history of one main development of modern thought........ Our per bee, s attempt to elucidate 
the real aim and purport of the * Meditations,’ and to show the bearing of that work on recent 
philosophic discussions, is we!! conceived and executed."—Saturday Review. 

London : 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait of Descartes, 7s. 6d. 


F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


6 handsome vols. cloth, £3 15s. ; half-calf, £4 16s. 


(THE GLOBE ENCYCLOPAEDIA of USEFUL INFOR- 


MATION. Edited by Joux M. Ross, LL.D. 
The ATHEN.EUM. 


A work of reference well suited for populcr use, and may fairly claim to be the best of the | 


cheaper encyclopwdius. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

We feel justified in speaking of the “Globe Encyclopedia” as a literary multum in parro 
commendably exact and full........ In history and in polities, as in science, pains have mani- 
testly been taken to ee abreast of the world’s progress V hardly conceive a 
n accordance with the wholesome rule ier “rved throughout 
the work—e rule neglected in too many compilations of the ciass—a list of the latest and most 
approved ities closes the article. 


Edinburgh : Tuomas C. Jack. London: Niwuo & Bars, King William Street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, 18s. ; whole calf, 27s. 
PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS. By Epwin W. Srrerrer, 
R.G.S. 


London : & HALL, Piccadilly. 


Just published. crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘THE STORY of STORIES: and other Sermons to Children. 


in Church, by fete D. ishop of Cork, 
+ an oss, and tormerly inister of Trinit ure in. b. 
RobERT SAMUEL GnecG, D.D., Bishop of Cork "Cloyne, end} Ross Pdited by his Son, 


Dublin: 117 Grafton Street. London : Hatcuanps. 


LETTERS 0F CHARLES DICKENS. 


| WAPPERMOUTH. By W. Tueopore Hickman. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Will be ready November 21, in 2 vols. demy Svo, 
THE 


(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED,) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER, 


OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. Scorrt- 


STEVENSON. Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, y (This day. 


MY CHIEF and I; or, Six Months in Natal 


after the Langalibalele Outbreak. By ATHERTON WYLDE. Demy 8vo. with 
Portrait of Colonel Durnford, and Illustrations. [Vert week. 


THE “A.D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 


of the University Drematie Club, Cambridge. By F.C. BuRNAND, 
B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. 12s. (This day. 


REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN: 


Political Studies. By ALEx. CHARLES EWALp, F.S.A. 2 vols, large crown 
8vo, 24s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


3 vols. 


TOM SINGLETON: Dragoon and Dramatist. 


By W.W. Fotterr SynceE, Author of * Olivia Raleigh.” 3 vols. [This day. 


BEATING the AIR. By Ratpn Burke. 


3 vols. 


GRACE ELWYN. 


the Banks of the Delaware,” &c. 


[Vexrt week. 


By the Author of “ On 


2 vols, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER.” 


DARK and LIGHT STORIES. By Marx Hore. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


A HANDSOME BOOK. 


Square crown 8vo. with 200 Illustrations, 640 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
SPORT IN MANY LANDS: 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. 


By H. A. L. (“The Old Shekarry”). j 


The above is an entirely New Edition, re-composed, and printed on a superior 
paper, and illustrated with some very choice Woodcuts. It will be one of the 
leading Gift-Books of the Season. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lronet S. BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 pages, with 
100 Plates, price 21s. strongly bound, is now ready. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 


MISS BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


Tilustrated with 8 Whole-page and numerous other Engravings, Is. 


THE MISLETOE BOUGH, 
The Christmas Annual, 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET. 


FUNNY FOLKS’ ANNUAL. Now on Sale everywhere, 6d. 


Crammed with G it Illustrations, Comic Stories, Sparkling Verse, 
Epigrammatie Sketches, and diversified jeur esprit. 


PYREE LIBRARY ; and MUSEUM, DERBY.—See THE 


BUILDER for View : School Planning, with View and Plans ofa Design for the City of 
London School_St. Mark's Threatened—Sectarian Architecture—Art of the Turner— Paris— 
Florence—Architecture of Scotiand—As to the Society of Antiquaries—The Thames, &c. 4d. ; 
by post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Now ready, Sixth Thousand, revised and enlarged, post free, 1s. 
. ‘HOUGHTS on THEISM; with Suggestions towards a 
Publie Religious Service in Harmony with Modern | Science and Philosophy. 

“ An exceedingly interesting pamphlet...... Is well worthy of perusal, as it deals in a broad 
and healthy spirit with the most important questions that can occupy the mind of man 
in any aze, and particularly in such 2 transitional age as the present.’ *—Echo. 

~ The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have an 1 to 
a manifest need of the times ; that arising from the tailure of reconciling the calightenment st 
the nineteenth century with the culte of the sixteenth."’—Sussexr Daily News. 

Itis reverent in tone, in judgment, and catholic in spirit. Inquirer. 

: TrUpNer & Co.. Ludgate Hill. 
Seottish’E: Edition W ILLIAMS & Edinburgh. 
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— . Now ready, 1 vol. Svo. 15s. 
THE MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER’S 
: DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA in 1827. 


“A very agreeable and instructive volume.”—Saturday Review. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGII STREET. 


13 GrEAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 


of ‘St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” 


&e. 3 vols. 


“Sir John’ has abundant interest without any straining after the sensational.” 
Atheneum. 


RECORDS of a STORMY LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


* This book shows decided skill in the delineation of character, and it contains scenes of no 
little force and pathos.""— Times. 


THROUGH the STORM. By Cuartes QuEnTIN. 


3 vols. (Just ready, 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, and 


Modern Life. By CHARLES YRIARTE. Translated by F. SiTweLL. Imperial 
4to. with 69 full-page Plates, and upwards of 400 smaller Lilustrations, 
price £2 12s, 6d. 


EXTRACTS From REVIEWS OF THE FRENCH EDITION. 

“ A brilliant collection of sketches and engravings, and the letterpress is opnlty attractive.” 

henaum, 

“ The whole subject, in all its relations, is admirably well epitomized, so far as this first volume 
goes, by M. Yriarte, who writes with the feeling of a critic warmly touched with sympathy 
for art and poetry, and gifted with ail that felicity of expression which Frenchmen, especially 
when speaking about art, have made their own,’’"—7Zimes. 

“ The second and concluding volume of M. Yriarte’s splendid work on Venice....... deserves 
its forerunner.”’—Saturday Review. 


the same success as i er, 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the 


Ancient City and the Campagna, for the use of Travellers. By the Rev. 
R. Burn, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, Maps, 


and Plans, (Ready next week. 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co, 


LIVES of the GREEK HEROINES. By 


Lovisa Menzies, Author of “ Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons.” 
Small post Svo., illustrated with Antique Gems and Fronfispiece, 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Rosert Girrey. 


Containing : The Cost of the Franco-German War of 1870-1871—The Depre- 
ciation of Gold since 1848—The Liquidations of 1873-76—Recent Accumula- 
tions of Capital in the United Kingdom—The Reduction of the National 
Debt—The Case against Bimetallism. Demy Svo. 10s, 6d. 


THE ART of BOOKBINDING. By J. W. 


ZAELMSDORF. Post Svo. illustrated by 10 Photolithographs and numerous 
Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. 


A GUIDE to the CHOICE of CLASSICAL 


BOOKS. By J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s 
College, late Fellow and ‘Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo. 3s. 


Cambridge: Bett, & Co. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on SOLID 


GEOMETRY. By W. SreapMan ALpis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Principal of the University of Durham College of Physical Science at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Professor of Mathematics in the same. Third 
Edition, revised, crown Svo. 6s, 


Cambridge : Deicuron, Bett, & Co. 


THE ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of 


CONICS, By C. Tayton, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, revised, crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 


Cambridge: Deicurox, & Co, 


SERMONS on MISSIONS and other SUB- 


JECTS. By the late Rev. W. T. Buttock, M.A., Secretary to the Society for | 


the Propagation of the Gospel ; Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty's House- 
hold in Kensington Palace, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Now ready, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LOYELLA. By Mrs. Harry Bunnyerr-Epwanrps, 
Author of “ A Tantalus Cup,” &c. &c. 
At all Circulating Libraries ; or of 
THE PUBLISHER, 32 TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


1 
No. DCCLXIX.., 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1879. 


CONTENTS : 
REATA,;; or, What's ina Name. Part VIII. 
AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. 
WHIG REVIEWERS, AS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES, 
SYRIA. Conclusi The Maroni 
A POOR DEVIL. 
AMONG THE AFGHANS: a Survivor's Narrative. 
THE RECESS. 


NEW EDITION, ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. 


Revised throughout, and greatly enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with 
722 Engravings, 423. 


A MANUAL OF PALAONTOLOGY. 


For the Use of Students. 


WITH A GENERAL INTRODUCTION ON THE PRINCIPLES OF ~ 
PALEONTOLOGY. 


By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 4.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., &c. 
Professor of Natural History in the University of St. And 


THE BOERS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
8vo. with Map, 15s. 


THE TRANSVAAI. OF TO-DAY: 
War, Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. 
By ALFRED AYLWARD, 
Commandant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) Lydenberg Volunteer Corpa. 


Iv 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, edges uncut, 42s. 


The Roman Breviary: 


Reformed by Order of the Holy Ecumenical Council of Trent; published by Order 
of Pope St. Pius V.; and revised by CLEMENT VIII. and Urnpan VIII.; 
together with the Offices since granted. 

Translated out of Latin into English by JOHN, Marquess of BUTE, K.T. 

*,* The Work is also kept in various styles of leather binding. 


The Orrices peculiar to England and Ireland are issued separately, each 1s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW 


and CHOICE BOOKS. — NOTICE.— One Thousand Copies of JUSTIN 
McCARTHY’S “ HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES” are now in circulation 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies continue to be added daily 
of this and every other recent Work of acknowledged merit and general 
interest. 


REVISED CATALOGUES OF BOOKS lately added to the Library, and of 
Surplus Copies of Popular Works withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 
are now ready. and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


New Oxrorp Street: November 8. 


NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS, 


Price 1s. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED BY DARLING & SON, 3% EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Just published, 4to. cloth, 30s.; or bound in half russia, 36s. 
VOLUME X. (G@—GOT) 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Edited by Professor THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD AND STEEL, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


$17 
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KEGAN PAUL & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
| 


y Svo. cloth, lds, 
POLITICAL STUDIES. By the Hon. Grorcr 
C. Bropnick. 


REVIEWS and DISCUSSIONS, Literary, 
Political, and Historical, not relating to Bacon. By JAMES SPEDDING. 


2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, 32s. 


MIND i in the LOWER ANIMALS in HEALTH 


and DISEASE. By W. Lauper Linpsay, M.D., F.R.S.E. Vol. I.—Mind in 
Health. Vol. Il.—Mind in Disease, 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ABOLITION of ZYMOTIC DISEASES 


and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. By Sir Tuomas Wartsoy, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, with 130 Original Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


MODERN CHROMATICS; with Applications 
to Art and Industry. By OupEen N. Roop, Professor of Physics in Columbia 
College, U.S.A. 

Vol. XXVII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


“ Professor Rood has done good service, both to science and to art, by publishing his present 
work on colour, in which he collects the remarks of the most recent observations py others, and 
adds to them some valuabic contributions or his own.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Professor Hood has produced a work which ean be read with profit and pleasure by the 
artist as weil as by the man of science, while even those w are quite ignorant o the study of 
matics may learn much irom its pages.” —Excaminer. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


THE HUMAN SPECIES. By Professor 


A. DE QUATREFAGES, Membre de l'Institut (Académie des Sciences), and 
Member of the lioyal Society. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Atexanper 


Barn, LL.D. 
“ The most improved methods of teaching different lanzuages, history, science, and art are 
ically considered in all their details; and the reader, who follows the ar* Ww througn iis 


series of closely-reasoned arzuments, feels that he is discussing something more than the mere 
fancies of a fluent writer—that he is grappling, in fact, with the necessary consequcuces ot 
meutal phenomena.’ *—Examiner. 


Small crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


THE TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, 


and the PHONOGRAPH. By Count Dv Moncet, Membre de l'Institut. 
“ We can strongly recommend this book as containing a faithful be weed and exact descrip- 
tions of the more important instruments, amply i by wi i diagrams ona 


woodcuts.”"— Engineer. 
2 vols. large post Svo. cloth, 21s. 


GERMANY —PRESENT and PAST. By 


the Rev. S. Bantnc-Gou.p, Author of “ The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c. 


“ Now-a-days, when Germany is attracting so much attention, a book like Mr. Baring- 
Gould's is of great vaiue, for it brings in a brief space a précis of just those very things a 
student requires to know about a fore ign nation, and on which it is most ditlicuit to ovtain 
information in a compact space."’—A thenceum. 


Large crown Svo. with 16 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE MASTERS of GENRE PAINTING. 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
Crown Svo. with Portrait, cloth, 5s. 


MEMOIR of SIR FRANCIS H. GOLDSMID, 


Bart. Q.C., M.P. 
“Lady Goldsmid has done well in recalling to general notice the life of a thorouchly | 
unselfisa servant of the public, and a most patriovic adherent of an ancient race and creed. 


Davy News. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josepn Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, +a pags Author of * The Law Relating to 
Shipmasters and Seamen.’ Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the 
Right Hon. Joun Bricur, M.P. 
“ No one who observes what is now happening can doubt that the land-question will soon 
become one of the most prominent subjects that must engaze the attenti on ot Parliament.” 
Professor FAWCETT’S Speech at Shoreditch, | 
“ The peodnets on of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an exrnest, at-ininded poli- 
ie Ve are bound to admit. after 2 careiul perusal of Mr. Kay's + that we have 
gto ttromit. Mr. Kay is aiway® just; and, although ne is cntausiastic, he is 
ate.”"—Academy. 


New and Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE ART of FURNISHING on RATIONAL 


and ZSTHETIC PRINCIPLES. By H. J. Cooper. 


“ This is a useful little guide book, the like of which has been much wantcd........ The 
write r is a man of practical experience "and artistic feeling.”"—Academy. 
An wsthetc looking volume.’’—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A NOOK in the APENNINES: a Summer 


beneath the Chestnuts. By LEADER Scott, Author of ‘* The Painter’s Ordeal,” 
&c. With Frontispiece and 27 Iliustrations in the text, chiefly from original 


not 
ace 


sketches. 
“ The writer's style i is as light as her subjects are lively. We hope we have done something 
, recommend an entertaining little volume, which seems to reflect most fuithfully the lite it 


eseribes. "Saturday Review. 
Second Edition, crown 8ro. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


OFF the SKELLIGS: a Novel. By Jean 


INGELOW. 
“ In this single-volume form the novel will be most welcome to many readers, and may find | 
its way to the shelves of fanul libraries where Pe gl it would not have been soon and 
where it is seen and reud it wilt be enjoyed, for is breezy, healthy, and iull of f good | 
teaching without any "Scotsman, 


New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


TIPPOO SULTAUN: a Tale of the Mysore 


| 
War. By the late Colonel Mgapows Tay.or, Author of Tara,” “ 
sions of a Thug,” &c. 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


STEVENS & HAYNES’ 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


~—— 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. Designed as 2 
Text-Look for Students and others. By T. P. TasweLt-LANGMEAD, B.C.L., 
ot Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Vinerian Scholar in the University of 
Oxford, and Tancred Student in Common Law. Second Edition, carefully 
revised and enlarged, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. [Nearly ready. 


SNELL’S PRINCIPLES of EQUITY. Intended for the Use 
of Strdents and the Profession. Fourth Edition, By ARCHIBALD Brows, 
Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. Svo. cloth, 25s, 


PRINCIPLES of BANKRUPTCY; with an Appendix, con- 
taining the General Rules of 1870, 1871, 1873, and 1878, Scale of Costs, 
and the Bills of Sale Act. 1878. By RicHarD RInGwoop, B.A., of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


A CONCISE TREATISE on PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL 
JURISPRUDENCE, based on the decisions in the English Courts. By Joun 
ALprrson Foote, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law; Chancellor's Legal 
Medaliist and Senior Whewell Scholar of International Law, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 1873; Senior Student in Jurisprudence and Roman Law, Inns of 
Court Examination, Hilary Term, 1874. 8vo. (1878) cloth, 25s, 


A MANUAL of the PRACTICE of the SUPREME COURT 
of JUDICATURE, in the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer and 
Chancery Divisions. Intended for the use of Students. Dy Jonn INDERMAUR, 
Solicitor. 8vo. (1878) cloth, 10s, 


A COMPENDIUM of ROMAN LAW, founded on the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian; together with Examination Questions set in the Uni- 
versity and Bar Examinations (with Solutions), and Definitions of Leading 
Terms in the Words of the Principal Authorities. By GorpoN CAMPBELL, 
of the Inner Temple, M.A., late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford; M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of “ An Analysis ot Austin’s Juris- 
prudence.” 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


PRINCIPLES of the CRIMINAL LAW. Intended as a lucid 
exposition of the subject, for the use of Students and the Profession. By 
Seymour F, Hanns, L.C.L., M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of “The Elements of Roman Law Summarized.” S8vo. cloth, 20s. 


THE ELEMENTS of ROMAN LAW SUMMARIZED: a con- 
cise Digest of the Institutes. Primarily designed for the use of Students 
preparing for Examination at Oxford, Cambridge, and the Inns of Court. By 
Seymour F. Hanns, B.C.L., M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo. cloth, 10s. 


PRINCIPLES of the COMMON LAW. Intended for the use 


of Students and the Profession. By Joun INDERMAUR, Solicitor, Author of 
* Epitomes of Leading Cases,” and other Works. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 20s. 


PRINCIPLES of CONVEYANCING: an Elementary Work 
for the use of Students. By Henry C. DEANE, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, sometime Lecturer to the Incorporated Law Society of the United 
Kingdom. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY and INSTITUTE of the 
WHOLE LAW; embracing French and Latin Terms, and References to the 
Authorities, Cases. and Statutes. By AncHipaALD Brown, M.A., Edin. and 
Oxon, of the Middle Temple, Barrizter-at-Law; Author of * The Law of 
Fixtures,” “ Analysis of Savigny’s Obligations in Roman Law,” &c, 1 vol. 
Svo. cloth, 21s, 


AN EPITOME and ANALYSIS of SAVIGNY’S TREATISE 
on OBLIGATIONS in ROMAN LAW. By ArciIbALp Browy, M.A., Edin. 
red a B.C.L. Oxon, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LEADING STATUTES SUMMARIZED. For the use of 
Students. By Ernest C. Tnomas, late Bacon Scholar of the Hon, Society of 
tray’s Inn, and Scholar of Trinity Colleze, Oxford; Author of “ Leading 

Cases in Constitutional Law Briefly Stated,” Svo. cloth, 93. 


LEADING CASES in CONSTITUTIONAL LAW BRIEFLY 
STATED. With Introduction, Excursuses, and Notes. By Ernest C. 
THoMAS, Bacon Scholar of the Hon. Society of Gray's Inn, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT, 1870, and the 
MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT, 1870, AMENDMENT ACT, 1874; 
their Relations to the Doctrine of Separate Use. With Appendix of Statutes 
and Forms. By J. R. Grirrira, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition. By 
W. Gnrecory WALKER, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


AN EPITOME of LEADING COMMON LAW CASES; with 


some Short Notes thereon. Chiefly intended as a Guide to “‘ Smith’s Leading 
Cases.” By Joun INDERMAUR, Solicitor. Fourth Edition, Svo. cloth, 63. 


AN EPITOME of LEADING CONVEYANCING and EQUITY 
CASES; with some Short Notes thereon. For the use of Students. By 
JouN INDERMAUR, Solicitor, Author of “ An Epitome of Leading Common 
Law Cases.” Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


AN EPITOME of HINDU LAW CASES; with Short Notes 


thereon, and Introductory Chapters on Sources of Law, Marriage, Adoption, 
Partitions, and Snecession. By WitttAM M. P. CoGHLan, Bombay Civil 
Service, Judge and Sessions Judge of Tanna. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


[THE BAR EXAMINATION JOURNAL, No. XXIII, 2s., 


Michaelmas, 1879. Conrents: Subjects of Examination, Examination 
Papers, with Answers—Real and Personal Property : Equity, Common Law ; 
Roman Law ; List of Successful Candidates; Recent Acts of Parliament ot 
importance to Students. 


A SUMMARY of JOINT STOCK COMPANIES LAW. By 


T. Eustace SMITH, Stucent of the Inner Temple. 8vo. (1878) cloth, 5s. 


*,* A Catalogue of New Law Publications may be obtained on application to 


STEVENS & HAYNES, 
UAW PUBLISHERS, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, ee 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
THE 


ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES 


OF THE 


HON. HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. 
Written between 1771 and 1781. 


By J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


HYDRODYNAMICS: 


A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of the Motion 
of Fluids. 


By HORACE LAMB, M.A. 


‘ormerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Mathemati 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


BREVIARIUM AD YSUM INSIGNIS 
ECCLESIAE SARUM. 


Fasciculus II. 
In quo continentur Psalterium, cum ordinario Officii totius hebdomadae juxta 
Horas Canonicas, et proprio Completorii, Litania, Commune Sanctorum, 
Ordinarium Missae cum Canone et XIII. Missis, &c. &c. 


Juxta Editionem maximam pro CLAUDIO CHEVALLON et FRANCISCO 
REGNAULT, a.pD. MDXXXI, in Alma Parisiorum impressam. 


Labore ac studio FRANCISCI PROCTER, A.M., et 
CHRISTOPHERI WORDSWORTH, A.M. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 9s. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS 
LIBRI TRES, 


With Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and 
copious Indices. 


By H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 


Head-Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 
Clasdieal Examiner to the University of London. 


New Edition, demy 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


COUNTERPOINT: 
A Practical Course of Study. 
By Professor G. A. MACFARREN, M.A., Mus. Doe. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. 


With Notes by the Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity ; Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridze. 


Small 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


THE CALENDAR OF 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LOCAL LECTURES. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d.; cloth limp, cut flush, 2s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PSALTER, 
For the Use of Choirs and Organists. 
Specially adapted for “Cambridge Pointed Prayer 


Royal 2imo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE POINTED PRAYER BOOK, 


Being the Book of Common Prayer with the Psalter 
or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to 
be sung or said in Churches, 


The same in square 32mo. cloth, 6d, 


* deserves mention for the new and ingenious system on which 
the been and more for the tersencss and clearness of the directions 
iven using it. 


LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER now. | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 
Ready next week, 2 vols, price 12s. 


LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. 
By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
This work, although based upon the previous “ Life of Lord Palmerston,” has 


| been entirely re-written and re-edited by Mr. Ashley, and contains considerable 
additional matter and alterations, 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of Professor Max DuNcKER, by EvELYN Abzorr, M.A., LL.D. 
Volume III. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

The Taird Volume, i an t of the Fall of Assyria, the Over- 
throw and Captivity of — ‘and Judah, the later Pharaohs, the Babylonian 
and Lydian Empires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent 
discoveries and criticism upon the history of the Kings of Judah and Israel, 
and enables us to compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on 
Zgypt and Lydia with what is known from original sources. 


A TRE to BOERLAND. By Rowzanp J. 


ATCHERLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late Mortimer CoLtrns. Edited by 
Tom TayLor, with Notes by FRaNcES COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely 


New Edition in large type, crown 8vo. with 32 Illustrations especially 
engraved for this Edition by George Pearson, from Originals by Cruikshank, 
Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier. 63, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


PROBATION. By the Author of “The First 


Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


VIVIAN the BEAUTY. By Mrs. Anniz 


Epwanbes, Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By 


HAwTHorseE, Author of “Garth,” “Archibald Malmaison,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


“ The hero’s character is the striking of this book; and is really masterly as an 
ysis of the human g 


MADGE DUNRAVEN. By the Author of 


“ The Queen of Connaught.” Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


Also immediately, 
CALLED to the RESCUE. By Anna H. Drury, 


Author of Misrepresentation,” “Furnished Apartments,” &c, 3 
crown 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. of 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S “SEAFORTH.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ Misunderstood,” &c. 


NEW ADDITION TO “BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY.” 
Volumes well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, each 2s. 6d. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S TWILIGHT 


STORIES (being a New Edition of “‘ Tales for Christmas Eve”), Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOTICE.—In a few ie the Second Edition 
of Mr. ARNOLD'S “ The LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great 
Renunciation,’ will be ready at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


MR. HUGESSEN’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


Demy 8vo. with Illustrations by Ernest Griset, cloth. gilt edges, 6s. 


OTHER STORIES. 


\ By the Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 
| Author of “ Uncle Joe's Stories,” “ River Legends,” &, 


| 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE — 9 


— 
| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| 
A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL. 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the | 
Greeks to the Present Day. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. | 
By B, Buckiey, Authoress of Botanical Tables for the 
Use of Junior Students.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illus- 
trations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ In the present edition I have endeavoured to supply many important omissions, 
especially as regards ‘Sound,’ which had been before entirely neglected, and to 
which a new chapter (XXX.) is now devoted, I have also added some new matter, 
in the thirty-eighth chapter, upon the Botany of the Nineteenth Century. Lastly, 
besides many minor additions, I have given, ina new concluding chapter, a brief 
sketch of some of the latest advances in science.” —Extract Jrom Preface. 


By the same Authoress, 


THE FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Fifth 


Thousand, crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


AN ATLAS of ANATOMY ; or, Pictures of 


the Human Body. In 24 Quarto Coloured Plates, comprising 100 
Separate Figures. With Descriptive Letterpress. By Mrs. Fenwick 
Mier, Member of the London School Board ; Author of the Physio- 
logical Sections of “Simple Lessons for Home Use,” &c. Fep. folio, 
price 12s. 6d. 

“It is hoped that this work, being issued at a comparatively low price, may be 
found useful both to science teachers and to students of all kinds. To the private 
student, whose access to anatomical preparations and physiological laboratories is 
limited, such a book is indispensable. Again, children, with their keen interest in 
the facts of nature, and with their fresh undistracted minds fall of curiosity about 
what is around them, are almost always found to take a deep interest in the won- 
derful structure and functions of their own bodies. Thus, this volume would 
generally be found an scceptable gift to an intelligent youth of twelve or fourteen, 
and would afford him useful instraction for his adult life.”"—Zztract Jrom Presace. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY.  Fep. folio, containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 
inches by 14, price 7s. 6d. (Uniform in size and price with the 
“ Instructive Picture Books.”) 


AUSTRALASIA. (Stanford’s Compendium of 


Geography and Travel.) Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und Ihre 
Volker.” Edited and extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S., Author 
of * The Malay Archipelago,” “Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
&e. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Large 
post 8vo. with 20 Maps and 46 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 

“The pains that Mr. Wallace has taken to obtain full and recent information on 
all parts of his vast sutject must bave been extraordinary, and the result is nearly 
all that could be desired. We doubt if in any one work so much trustworthy in- 
formation is obtainable on a part of the world always interesting, and about which 
knowledge generally is defective and most inaccurate.”—7ins. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: a Series of 


Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of the Meteorological Society. 
By Dr. Many, F.R.C.S.; J. K. LauGuron, F.R.G.S.; R. Stracuan ; 
Rev. W. Clement Ley, M.A.; G. J. Symons, F.R.S.; and R. H. 
Scorr, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ The series of six lectures on Modern Meteorology, delivered under the auspices 
of the Meteorological Society last year, have been gathered together into a volume 
with illustrations, and published for the benefit of those who were not fortunate 
enough to attend that valuable course of addresses. The lecturers are all gentlemen 
who have devoted special attention to this department of science, which may be 
said to owe its origin to the facilities afforded by the electric telegraph tor the rapid 
accumulation of facts. As with most lectures the style is popular.”—Daily News, 


STANFORD’S 


LIBRARY MAP of the WORLD. In 


Four sheets ; size, 5 feet by 3 feet. Coloured, in sheets, 14s. ; mounted, 
on rollers, or in case, 25s. ; mounted, on spring rollers, £5. 

“ Deserving of notice, inasmuch as besides its clearness and delicacy of delineation 
and other merits, it contains a quantity and variety of information regarding the 
physical conditions of the earth not hitherto met with on charts of the same scale. 
Its special feature is the emphasis with which it brings out hydrographical facts, 
and more especially the direction, area, and velocity of ocean currents. The area 
and direction of the monsoons, and the regions of calms and circular winds, are indi- 
cated by tinting and lettering. The lines of the different deep sea mail routes are 
laid down, with the names of the ports of arrival and departure, and passengers by 
the ocean steamers will find the map a useful and entertaining companion on the 
voyage, and may trace by means of it the different physical regions through which 
they pass. The lines of the submarine cables are also traced.”—Scotsman. 


STANFORD’S 


LARGE-SCALE MAP of AFGHANISTAN. 


Coloured to Show the New British Frontiers according to the Treaty 
of Gandamak. Scale, 24 miles to an inch; size, 38 inches by 33. In 
sheet, 6s. ; mounted in case, 10s. 

“ Fully sustains the reputation of the publisher, and even should the frontier 
have to be further extended in consequence of recent events in Cabul, it will be 
valuable as an illustrative appendix of the now historic treaty. We need only add | 
that the map is everytuing that could be desired in the minuteness and clearness of | 
its details.” —Leeds Mercury. | 


LIBRARY MAP of JAPAN. Compiled by | 


E. KyipprnG, Esq. Size, 4 ft. Gin. by 5 ft.6 in; scale, 17 miles to an | 
inch. Coloured, in sheets, £2 2s. ; mounted, on roller or in case, £3 3s.; 
mounted, on spring roller, £6. | 
** Isa publication of mark. The author, who {fs Professor of the Naval College of 
Tokio, is well known for his contributions to Japanese geography. In the compila- , 
tion of the work before us he has availed himself of Japanese documents, -up- 
plemented by his own surveys. The rather complicated political boundaries are 
distinetly indicated, two marginal maps being specially set apart for the purpose. 
Another marginal map shows railways and telegraph lines.” —Athenwum, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. | 


WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED BY 
GUSTAVE DORE. 


THE DORE SERIES of GIFT-BOOKS. 
Folio, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, each 12s, 


In their present form the Legends may be considered Original Works, 
by an author who has earnestly studied the Arthurian Poems ana 
Stories, ana who has endeavoured to preserve in the prose narrative 
something of the grace and pathos, the spirit and picturesqueness, 
which distinguish the Arthurian Legends, 


. GUINEVERE.—The STORY of KING ARTHUR ané@ 
QUEEN GUINEVERE. From the Traditions of the Mythical Period 
of British History, Welsh, Breton, Norman, and Italian Chroniclers 
and Romancists, and later Ballad and Idyllic Poetry. With 9 Illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré, 12s. 


VIVIEN.—The STORY of MERLIN the ENCHANTER 
and VIVIEN, as related by the old British and Breton Chroniclers, 
and in later Poetry. With 9 Illustrations by Gustave Doré, 12s. 


. ENID.—The STORY of ENID and GERAINT. From the 
old Welsh, French, German, and Scandinavian Legends. With 9 Illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré, 12s. 


. ELAINE.—The STORY of ELAINE. From the Arthurian 
Legends collected by Sir THomas Mavory, and later Writers. With 
9 Illustrations by Gustave Doré, 12s. 

The Art Journal, November 187% says: “ The nine prints contained in each of 

these four graceful and goodly gift-books are intended to live and will live among 

the best art achievements of the century. These very remarkable volumes cannot 

fail to be extensively circulated ; the subject matter is universally iuteresting.” 


to 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, for 


Universal Reference. Relating to all Ages and Nations. Sixteenth 
Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised by Bensamin Vincent, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing about 
80,000 Dates and Facts. 1 thick vol. cloth, 18s.; half calf, 24s. ; full 
or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 
“ The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in 
the English language.”— Times. 


HAYDN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By 


the late Epwis Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. New Edition. With an 
Appendix on Sick Nursing and Maternal Management, and 82 pages 
of Engravings. 1 vol. medium 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ Very exbaustive, and embodies an enormous amount of medical information in 
an intelligent shape.”—Scotsman. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED by the POETS. 


Illustrated by Birket Foster, and beautifully printed in Colours by 
Edmund Evans. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
“ A most charming book—charming as to its literary contents, and charming as 
to its art embellishments. There is no living artist to whom the task of illustrating 
the Sabbath could have been entrusted with greater confidence.”—Art Journal, 


THE STANDARD COOKERY-BOOK.—318TH THOUSAND. 


bare! 

MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT. Comprising every kind of Practical Information 

on Domestic Economy and Modern Cookery. The Publishers have 

pleasure in announcing a New and Improved Edition of this famous 

Work, including an Appendix giving some Hundreds of New Recipes, 

so that the book now contains nearly 1,300 pages, 4,000 Recipes and 

Instructions, 1,000 Engravings, and Coloured Illustrations. Strongly 
bound, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; half calf, 10s. 6d. 

In its pages will also be found articles on Carving of all kinds, the 
Arrangement and Economy of the Kitchen, the Duties of the Mistress, 
Domestic Servants, &c. ‘To give in a single sentence the essence of the 
innumerable press notices which have appeared of this valuable work : 
“ Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Book of Household Management’ still holds the first 
place in the esteem of the public, and is a cyclopedia of all things 
connected with the home.” 

As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume, at any 

riod of the year, or upon any anniversary whatever, Mrs. Beeton’s 
“ Household Management” is entitled to the very first place. The 
book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 


+ Tar 

BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Comprising Geography, 
History, Biography, Art, Science, and Literature. Complete in 4 vols. 
price 42s. 

Of all Works of Reference published of late years, not one has gained 
such general approbation as BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCY- 
CLOVEDIA. It isa Complete Book of ready Reference, well arranged, 
accurate, popular in method, and embodying the most recent researches 
on every possible subject, and is undoubtedly one of the most compre- 
hensive works in existence, containing as it does nearly 4,000 page 
£0,000 Articles, 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., WARWICK HOUSE, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG BUGLERS 
Peninsular War. By G. A. Henry, pre of “ Out en the Pampas,” 
&e. m With 8 full-page Pictures by J. Proctor, and numerous Plans of 
Battles. 


Price Is. 
ELLEN the TEACHER. By Mrs. Horrann, 


Author of “Son of a Genius,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Title-page. (Being Vol. XI. of “ The Favourite Library.” ) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW BOOK BY JAMES F. COBB. 


WORKMAN and SOLDIER: 


Life during the Siege and the Rule of the Commune. By James F. 
Coss, Author of “Watchers on the Long-ships,” &c. With Ilustra- 
tions and a Frontispiece by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; bevelled | 
boards, gilt edges, 6s. 


New Edition, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


BASQUE LEGENDs. Collected Chiefly in, 


the Labourd. By Rev. Wextwortn Wenstrer, M.A. Oxon. 
an Essay on the Basque Language by M. Vinsoy, 
with an Appendix, Basque Poetry. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth clegant, 4s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL UMBRELLA. By Major. 


A. F. P. Harcourt, Author ot “The Shakespeare Argosy, ” &e. &e. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 


Crown 8ve. cloth, 2s. 


L’ABECEDAIRE of FRENCH PRONUNCI- 
ATION: a Manual for Teachers and Students. By G. Lerutivost, of 
Paris, Professor of Languages. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


KITTY and BO; or, the Story of a Very Little 


Girl and Boy. By A. tr. With Frontispiece. 


Crown 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE MARGARET'S RIDE to the ISLE 


of WIGHT ; or, the Wonderful Rocking-Horse. By Mrs. Freperick 
Brows. With’s Full-page Ilustrations in Chromo-lithography, by | 
her Sister, Helen 8. Tatham, 


THE FASHIONABLE PASTIME FOR YOUTH. 


MODEL YACHTS and MODERN YACHT. 


SAILING: How to Build, Rig, and Sail a Self-acting Model Yacht. 
By Jas. E. Warton, V.M. With 58 Woodcuts. °Fep. 4to. cloth, | 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE BIRTHDAY BOOK FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


a Tale of 


a Tale of Paris. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, 8vo. with Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. 


CYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN 1879. 


By Sir SAMUEL BAKER, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &e. 
Author of “ Ismailia,” “The Albert Nyanza,” “The Nile Tributaries 
of Abyssinia,” &c. 


“ Those who desire to post themselves up in general information about the island 
and all that it contains will fiud what they want in these well-written A 
lobe. 


-NORDENSKIOLD’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 


1838-79, 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 16s. 
“A volume of great interest and of much scientific value, well provided 
with maps, and rendered attractive by numerous illustrations.”— Nature. 
* We have read this work with great interest.” "—Saturday Review, 
“ We trust tnat it will be read by all who are interested in geographical 
work or in the gallant deeds of brave men.”—Academy, 


FUISTORICAL ESSAYS. By E. A. Freeman, 


D.C.L. Third Series. containing, First Impressions of Rome—The Illyrian 


| Emperors and their Land— Augusta Treveroram—The Goths at Ravenna— 


Race and Langnage—The Byzantine Empire—First Impressions of Athens— 


| Mevisval and Modern Greece—The Southern Slaves—Sicilian Cycles—The 


| 
| 


THE BIRTHDAY BOOK of QUOTA-. 
TIONS and AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. Extracts in English, French, 
and German, chiefly from Standard Authors. With Calendar, Orna- 
mental Borders for Photographs, Album for Translations, and chosen | 


Mottoes. Extra cloth and gilt, 10s. 6d. 


“The specimen we have before us of this kind of book is the best that we have | 
yet seen in the selection of its extracts, which are taken with much discrimination.” 
Saturday Review, 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
JOAN of ARC and the TIMES of CHARLES. 


the SEVENTH. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Life of Stothard,” &c. 


“*Neaders will rise from its perusal, not only with increased information, but 4 
sympathies awakened and elevated.” 


NEW FICTION. 
Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


WORTHLESS LAURELS: a Story of the 


Stage. By Carninxeron. 


Just published, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LOUIS; or, Doomed to the Cloister: a Tale of 
Religious Life in the Time of Louis XIV. Founded on Fact. 
M. J. Horr. Dedicated by permission to Dean Srancey. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ST. NICOLAS’ EVE; and other Tales. By 


Mary C. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


| 


Normaus at Palermo. 8vo.12s. (First and Second Series, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


each.) 


| coe HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. 


Fourth and Concluding Volume. 8vo. 6s. (Vols. I., II., III, each 12s.) 


SERMONS. By Rev. E. A. Assorr, 


D.D. Preached before the University. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW NOVEL.—A DOUBTING HEART. 
Annte Kearny, Author of “Castle Daly,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo 
price 31s. 6d. (At all the Libraries. 
“Conspicnous alike for the finish and solidity of its literary workman- 
shin, and for the dramatic and creative power it reveals...... A story of 
absorbing interest.” —Scutsman. 


IN EW NOVEL.—The MADONNA of the 
FUTURE; and other Tales. By Henry James, Jun., Author of “ The 
Europeans,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. (At all the Libraries. 
“It is a great refreshment to the industrious writer of reviews to come: 
across two volumes so fresh and bright, so original and pany 
ily News. 


MEN of LETTERS. Edited hy 


Mortey. New Vol. 


MILTON. By Marx Parrison. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(This day. 
BERNS'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 


from the best printed and manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index 
and a Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols. fcep. 8vo. hand- 
made paper, with Portrait of Burns, and Vignette of the Twa Dogs, 
engraved by Shaw, and printed on India paper, 12s. (This day. 


VW ATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 


AMERICA. Edited. with Biographical Introduction and Index, by the 
Rev. J. G, Woop, New ard Chezper Edition, crown 870. with 100 Illustra- 
tions, és. [Just ready. 


of MODERN GREEK. By 


EpGar Vincent, Coldstream Guards, and T. G. Dickson, M.A, 
Preface by Professor J. S. BLackitz. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By 


A. Marsnatt, M.A., Principal of University College, Bristol, and Mary 
PALEY MARSHALL, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, Cambridge. Extra fcp. 
8vo, 2s. Gd. 


“ The book is of sterling value, and will be of great use to teachers and 
students of political economy.”—Atheneum, 


“-FLANDBOOK of DOUBLE STARS, with a 


Catalogue of 1,200 Double Stars and extensive Lists of pt for the 

Use of Amateurs. By Epwarp Crossiky, F.R.A.S., JOSEPH GLEDHILL, 
Y.R.A.S., and JAMES M, WILson, M.A., F.R.A.S. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 21s, 


ee RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM : 


Memoir of MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, with Selections from his 
Correspondence. By his Daughters, RossMonp and FLORENCE DAVENPORT 
HILL. 8vo. with Portrait engraved by Jeens, 16s. 


“ The present memoir of this most excellent man........ will be found 
deeply interesting, not only as a biography, but as a chapter of the domestic 
history of Eng'aud, in which this modest hero of so many bloodless battle- 
fields shines upon us with the light of a pure and honourable Te. 4 
was one of a family of public benefactors, and happily the good he 
lives after him.”—Daily News. 
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“SOCIETY PICTURES” FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
“MR. PUNCH.” 


On November 28 will be publishad, in a gilt-edged super-royal 4to. volume, of simple elegance, 
price Two Guineas, 


ENGLISH SOCIETY AT HOME, 


BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


These “ Society Pictures” are all printed from the original wood-blocks on real India Paper, 
and mounted with the utmost care on a well-finished Plate Paper. 


The explanatory dialogue or descriptive matter is printed on a separate sheet facing each 
picture—so that the drawings are not disfigured by the intrusion of any letterpress. 


The transparency of real India Paper yields a more effectual exhibit of form and colour, 
whilst its soft receptiveness reflects the delicacy and finish of the artist’s work with greater 
fidelity, and expresses with a stronger force the highest results of “ Black and White” printing 
than is possible with the hard and over-surfaced paper commonly used for the best class of 
illustrated works. 


The Publishers beg to state that, owing to the tedious process of printing and mounting. 
they have felt compelled to limit the number of copies now in preparation. Of these. 
at least one half have already been demanded, and they would recommend all the admirers of 
Mr. Du Maurier who desire to possess copies to order them at once through the ordinary channels 
of the Trade, as it will be quite impossible to produce any more copies this year. 


The “ Society Pictures” are sixty-three in number, and their titles are here appended. 
y y PP 


1. THE REWARD OF MERIT. | 20. AWKWARD. | 43, SELF-SACRIFIVE. 
2. A VENIAL MISTAKE. 21. THE BUSINESS OF PLEASURE. 44. MISPLACED CHARITY. 
3. FASHIONABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 22. MUSIC AT HOME. No. 1. 45. A PATHETIC APPEAL. 

FOR THE WEEK. | 23. OMNE IGNOTUM PRO MAGNI- 46. DISASTROUS RESULT OF BEAUTY 
4, TERRIBLE RESULT OF THE HIGHER | FICO. MANIA. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN. | 94. VETO. 47. ALARMING SCARCITY. 
5. A MOTHERLY PUFF. 25. A SEASONABLE GIFT OF NATURE. | 48. WEDDING GIFTS. 
6. FASHIONABLE EMULATION. 26. A HOME-THRUST. 49. REFINEMENTS OF MODERN SPEECH. 
7. INTERNATIONAL RECIPROCITY. 27. A FORLORN HOPE. 50, AN ACCOMPLISHED MUSICIAN. 
8, THANKS WHERE THANKS ARE DUE. | 93, HUMILITY IN SPLENDOUR. \* DE GUSTIBUS NON DISPU- 
9. AT ALDEGONDE'S (REGENT | 299, AN ALTERNATIVE. 

3. PHRENOLOGICA 
12. AN INCOMPLETE AMUSEMENT 64. A MAN'S REVENGE. 

13. AWKWARD INCIDENT IN FASHION- 55. MODEST ASSURANCE. 

ABLE LIFE. %. MUSIC AT HOME. No 2 56. FELINE AMENITIES. 
44. A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. | ° GENTLE AND SIMPLE. 57. FESTIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 
15. A RISING GENIUS. |S USSRERLE INTERRUPTION. 58, AT THE COUNTY CATTLE AND DOG 

GROUND (ETON v. HARROW). 38. WORLDLY WISE. | 59. A FLOWER OF FASHION. 
17. MUSICAL EGOTISM. 89. HYPERCRITICISM. 60. DRAWING-ROOM MINSTRELS, 
18. A SENSITIVE PLANT. 40. BEAUTY A CRITIC ON BEAUTY. 61. FANCY BALLS AGAIN, 
19. KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE 41. TRUE ARTISTIC REFINEMENT. 62. “BE READ TO.” 

STONE. 42, A PICTURE PUZZLE. 63. THE WANING OF THE HONEYMOON. 


Will be ready November 28. Price Two Guineas. 


LONDON : BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 8, 9, 10 BOUVERIE STREET; AND 
“ PUNCH” OFFICE, 85 FLEET STREET. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL * WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS. & CO. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. . 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, fep. 4to. 21s. 
WITH IVRY AND THE ARMADA, 16mo. 3s. 64. 
' MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial 16mo. 10s. 64. 


SPEECHES CORRECTED by HIMSELF :— 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 
SPEECHES :— 
STUDENT’S LDITION, in One Volume, crown Svo. price 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the 


M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WRITINGS of 


LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, | 


-HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


SION of JAMES the SECOND :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols, crown Svo. price 12s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS:— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 83. 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, reprinted separately :— 


Addison and Walpole, 1s, 
Frederick the Great, 1s. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 1s. 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, Milton and Machiavelli, 6d. 

16mo. 1s. fep. 8vo. 6d. Lord Bacon, 1s. Lord Clive, 1s, 
Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 1s. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. CourrHoPE BowEN, M.A. Fep. 

8vo. with Map, price 2s. 6d, 


Warren Hastings, 1s. 
Pitt and Chatham, 1s, 
Ranke and Gladstone, 1s, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited by 


his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By HeENry THomas BUCKLE, 
Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 

Lrprary EDITIon, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EpIrion, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown Svo. 21s. 


Srupent’s Eprtion, revised and condensed, witi: 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


EWALD’S ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. 


Translated from the German by H.S. SoLty, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


HISTOR YofENGLANDinthe EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. & II, 1700-1760. Second 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. crown 
Svo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W.E.H. Lecky, 
M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Conclusion 


of the Great War in 1815. By SpeNcER WALroLe. Vozs, I. & II, 1815— 
1832. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


The LIFE and REIGN of RICHARD III. 


including the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By James GAIRDNER. 
Second Edition, revised, with Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By 


the Rev. G. R. GLeic, M.A. Latest Edition, revised, with Additions. Por- 
trait, cloth extra, gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster Row. 


Library Edition, with Portrait. 


8 vols. price £5 5s, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish roteet Ty By JAMES ANTHONY 


FrovupE, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Complete in 
Twelve Volumes :— 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown Svo. £3 12s, 
LIBRARY Eprrion, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


CENTURY. By ANTHONY FroupE, M.A. 3 vols. 
vo 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JaMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


C._ESAR; aSketch. By James Antuony Froupg, 


M.A. With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 16s, 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Boswortn Sir, M.A. Second Edition, revised; with Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY ofthe ROMANS underthe EMPIRE. 


By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post 8vo. 
price 48s, 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. D. 476. By the 
Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC ; 


a Short History of the Last Century of the Roman Commonwealth. By 
the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D, Dean of Ely. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, 


from Dean MeRIva.e’s “General History of Rome,” 
With Thirteen Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. By Sir THomas Erskine 
May, K.C.B. D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE; a History. By 


abridged 


by C. PULLER, M.A. 


Sir THoMAs ERSKINE May, K.C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 32s, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & PUBLICATIONS. 


In the press, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
LIFE OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


COMPLETION OF THE EDITION DE LUXE. 


Twenty-four Volumes, imperial Svo, 
CONTAINING 248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1,473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
AND 88 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on real China paper. 
Only ONE THOUSAND COPIES printed, each set numbered. 
The Work can be obtained by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY through Booksellers. 
Particulars regarding Terms of pg nom ry &c., may be obtained from any 
ler. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY’S BALLADS, 


BALLADS. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WITH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


And 56 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George 
Du Maurier, Jobn Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, 
M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 


‘Printed on toned paper by Clay, Sons, & Taylor, and elegantly bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, by Burn, small 4to. 16s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Nearly ready, large crown 8vo. with 41 Tllustrations, specially drawn for the work by 
Charles Whymper, 10s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, Sketches of Natural History, Rural Life, 
and Poaching. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. By the Author 


of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County.” Crown 
8vo. 5s. (Ready. 


A RULE of PROPORTION for the HUMAN 


FIGURE. By JoHnN MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.8., Professor of Anatomy, 
Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government 
School of Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London ; Senior Surgeon to the University College Hospital, &c. &c, 
Folio, Illustrated by John 8, Cuthbert. (Jn the press. 


THE POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By 


Ricnarp A. Procron, Author of “The Borderland of Science,” “ Science 
Byways,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. (a the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A WAYWARD WOMAN. By Major Artuur 


GuivrirHs, Author of “ Lola: a Tale of the Rock,” &c. dvols. 
(Nearly ready. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN: a Story of Two 


Generations. By ALAN Murr. 3 vols. 


SISTER. 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


MRS. DENYS of COTE. By Hotme Ler, 


Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 


DAIREEN. By F. Frayxrorr Moore, Author 


of “Sojourners Together.” 2 vols. Un the press. 


MARTHA and MARY. 


2 vols. Un the press. 


ORLANDO. By Crementiva Brack, Author 


of “ A Sussex Idyll.” 3 vols. Un the press. 


MARY BROWNE. By L. E. Wixroy. 3 vols. 


[Jn the press. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS: 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Serres. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. SkEconp Series. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Essays written during the Intervals of 
Business. An Essay on Organization in Daily Life. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. By Joun 


ADDINGTON SyMONDs. Second Series. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Oripnant, | 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. &c. 
with 8 Ilnstrations, 6s. 


New Edition, crown Svo. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 24 vols. crown 8vo,. each 3s. 6d. 


Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former editions, and 
many New Illustrations by eminent Artists. 


This Edition contains altogether 1626 Illustrations by 


THE AUTHOR. E. J. WHEELER. 
LUKE FILDES, A.R.A. F. A. FRASER. 
MRS. BUTLER (Miss Elizabeth CHARLES KEENE, 
Thompson), R. B. WALLACE. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. J. P. ATKINSON, 
RICHARD DOYLE. W. J. WEBB. 
FREDK. WALKER, A.R.A, T. R. MACQUOID. 
GEORGE CRULKSHANK. M. FITZGERALD. 
JOHN LEECH. W. RALSTON. 
FRANK DICKSEF. JOHN COLLIER, 
LINLEY SAMBOURNE. Il, FURNISs. 
F. BARNARD. G. G. KILBURNE, &c. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. 
PENDENNIS. [Illustrated by the Author. 2vols. , 
THE NEWCOMES. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 
ESMOND. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 

THE VIRGINIANS. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. 


THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Illustrated by the Author, 
Frederick Walker, and R. B. Wallace. 2 vols. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND; A LITTLE DINNER 
at TIMMINS'S; CORNHILL to CAIRO. Illustrated by the Author, 
J.P. Atkinson, and W. J. Webb. 


THE BOOK of SNOBS; TRAVELS and SKETCHES, Illus- 
trated by the Author. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated by the Author and Richard 
Doyle. 


BURLESQUES, [Illustrated by the Author and George Cruik- 
shank. 


PARIS SKETCH BOOK; LITTLE TRAVELS and ROAD- 
a Illustrated by the Author, T. R. Macquoid, and J. P. 


THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS; The FITZBOODLE 
PAPERS; COX'S DIARY; CHARACTER SKETCHES, [Iillustrated by the 
Author and George Cruikshank. 


THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK; CRITICAL REVIEWS. 
Illustrated by the Author, George Cruikshank, John Leech, and M. Fitzgerald. 


THE MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; The FATAL 
by J. E, Millais, R.A., George Cruikshank, and 


CATHERINE, 2 Story; MEN'S WIVES; The BEDFORD- 
aed — illustrated by the Author, Luke Fildes, A.R.A., and 


BALLADS ; The ROSE and the RING. Illustrated by the 


Author, Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George Du Maurier, John 
Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, M,. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; to which is added The SECOND 
FUN oe NAPOLEON, Illustrated by the Author, Charles Keene, and 
M, Fitzgerald, 


THE FOUR GEORGES, and the ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated by the Author, Frank 
Dicksee, Linley Sambourne, Frederick Walker, and F. Barnard. 


LOVEL the WIDOWER; The WOLVES and the LAMB; 
DENIS DUVAL. To which is added an Essay on the Writings of 
W. M. THACKERAY by LesLiz STEPUEN. Illustrated by the Author and 
Frederick Walker. 
Price 5s. 6d. a volume; scts of 24 vols. cloth, £4 43.3 or in 
half morocco, £8. 


EXTRaActTs NOTICES BY THE Press. 

“ A cheap and yet elegant edition. The type is distinct, the paper is good, and the insertion 
of the author's own illustrations adds much to the attraction of an issue that ought to prove 
popular.” —A theneum. 

* We can heartily congratulate readers on the opportunity now offered of cbtaining so hand- 
some an edition at s0 cheaparate. The type, paper, and binding are excellent.” —Laily News. 

“ The new edition, which is to be camel te twenty-four volumes, has all the dear old 
woodcuts, so full of significance, so oddly pathetic, so quaintly humorous, so characteristic of 
their draughtsman. Good paper, stiarp clear type, and tasteful binding ought to make this 
latest edition a genuine success.”""— World. 

* Thackeray's works, with nearly all the small woodeuts and some new ones, may now be 
bought for 3s. 6d. a volume. ‘The first of the twenty-four volumes to be issued at this remark- 


ably low price has now been published ; and as we look through the beautifully-printed pazes 
of * Vanity Fair,’ aud scan for the thoussndth time the well-remembered portraits, we would 
fain add another wreath to the crown of bays with which the world marked the literury 


immortality of William Makepeace Thackeray.""—Whithail Review. 
“This new edition of Thackeray's novels is got up in a style that deserves commendation, 
and the fact that the majority of Thackeray's own illustrations are used will add to the 


attractiveness of the volumes.” (dion. 
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